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CHAP. L 



Eliza had now compassed her most 
sanguiiie wishes. Every step she took 
\in her ascent towards happiness ( at 
least what she called happiness) had 
been successful. Every obstacle was 
overcome ; and three months engage- 
ment, with the man of her heart, had 
now affi)rded her time to judge, how far 
imagination and feeling are likely to be 
right, in their estimate of human felicity* 
She had not merely supposed, for she 
had felt quite certain^ that were she but 
released from her connexion with Mor« 
timer, and receiving the addresses o f 
Mr. Waldegrave, her sum of earthly bliss 
would be complete. 

VOL. III. B 



She was released from her engage- 
ment with Mortimer, and she was re- 
ceiving the addresses of Mr. Walde- 
grave : and was she happy ? Alas ! no — 
happiness yr^s still to be sought. It did 
not lie in the fulfilment of her wishes ; 
for even as the affianced wife of Mr. 
Waldegrave, Eliza was unhappy. 

The same restlessness of spirit haunt- 
ed her still ; and poisoned every prospect 
of happiness. 

If in her engagement with Mortimer, 
she had lamppted her deficiency of affec- 
tion for him, and had foreseen no possibi* 
lity of passing her life happily with a per- 
son whom she only esteemed, she might 
now (could she have sufficiently divested 
herself of passion to reason up6n the 
case) have seen the still less probability 
of enjoying any permanent comfort in 
an union with one^ whom she passion- 
ately lov6d, indeed, but with all the in- 
consistency and variation of feeling, 
which commonly ; attend enthusiastic 
attachments. ' . . . 



An ingenious self-tormentor — *• she 
never could believe that Mr.v Walde- 
grave loved her enough. Jealous to 
excess of his attention, even in the most 
trifling matters, she was seldom without 
finding or making an occasion for being 
displeased with him ; and though lovers' 
quarrels are proverbially agreeable, yet 
they are, upon the whole, a very dan- 
gerous specific for the increase of afiec- 
tioD, and Eliza, at the end of three 
months, began to tremble with the dread 
of having administered the dose a little 
too freely. 

It was true, Mr. Waldegrave still bore 
with her impatient temper without much 
resentment or complaint; though, at 
times, he was evidently provoked by her 
caprice. In the first instance, as a testi- 
mony of her unbounded affection for* 
him, it had been received with snules, 
ajid soothed away with endearment. 
Bat, increasing with indulgence, he had.'* 
latdiy Viet it with argument more fr ' 
quently than tiBtesses; and sometio^ 
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with expressions of being vexed and 
teased by it, which would have been 
very alarming indeed to Eliza, if she had 
not persuaded herself that they were mo- 
mentary of effusions irritatiop. 

Her situation, at this time, was very 
far from agreeable. Indeipendently of 
the very few moments of tranquil hap- 
piness which ^e allowed herself to 
receive in the society of her lover,' and 
the tempest of emotion which her con* 
tinual quarrels and reconciliations with 
him so frequently excited, some new cir- 
cumstances had befallen Miss Brooke, 
which, bestowing upon her much more 
power and importance, invested her at 
the same time with the ability and incli- 
nation of assuming a superiority, which 
rendered her to Eliza, and Eliza's pride, 
, every thing that was opposite to a desir- 
able friend and cbmpafiioiiu 

Mr. Brooke, her fathcjr, had died i;i 

the West-Iqdies, and bad left b^ the 

<vhole of his immense property ; unper- 

ain, indeed, in its annual prpfits^ but in 



the worst of times producing many thou- 
sands a year. ' ' 

This legacy was taxed with an an- 
nuity to Lady Delviile, sufficiently hand- 
some to elevate her also to a degree of 
dignity, which, as it released her in 
some measure from the necessity of flat- 
tering and being so agreeable as she 
was wont to be, imparted to her, like- 
wise, an air of assumption and supe- 
riority, which prevented her society from 
being quite so desirable to Eliza as she 
Ao^ known it*. 

More than two months had now 
elapsed since they had received iutel- 
ligence of Mr. Brooke's death. Some 
]mrt of this period was, of necessity, 
dedicated to the decencies of grief, and 
preparations for mourning. But lately 
they had resumed their career of viisit- 
ing, which, through their interest with 
Miss Ormond and Mr. WaldegraVe^^ aided 
by the report of Miss Brooke's late im- 
portant acquisition of wealth, was consi- 
derably enlai^ing. 
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The connexions, however, which her 
ladyship was now forming, she con. 
sidered as but so many seeds sown in 
good time, to be productive and useful 
at a future period. The death of her 
brother was too recent, and the London 
season was now drawing too near a 
close, to admit of her adopting any very 
decisive measures, for the advancement 
and establishment of her niece in mar- 
riage, before next winter. 

She purposed, therefore, very soon 
returning with Sophia to Belton ^or 
the* summer ; from whence she should 
again return to London early in October, 
to have the advantage of time in making 
preparations for a succeeding winter of 
considerable iclat. 

In the mean time, Eliza, feeling a re* 
pugnance amounting to horror, at the 
idea of presenting herself again to Mor- 
timer, or any of his connexions, had, in 
as brief a manner as possible, written to 
her guardian, stating, ^< that many cir- 
cumstances, of which, she alone could 



jo^e» had induced her to break off her 
engagement with his nephew ; and as, 
upon every consideration, her continued 
residence at Fairfield Rectory must now 
be attended with embarrassmeatt it was 
her wish, with Mn Henley's consent, to 
reside for a short time at Kensington^ 
with her French schoolmistress, Madame 
C-*— », who was able and desirous to ac«- 
commodate her with apartments.'' . : . 

To this brief letter, she.recttvedas 
concise a reply* Mn Henley said nothing 
in allusion to her breaking off hei 
engagement with his nephew, but that» 
in such a case, she was the best judge ; 
but confining himself entirely to matters 
of business, relating to her pecuniary 
concerns, ended with giving his consent 
to her removing her residence to Madame 

C 's. Of ^ Louisa, or of Mortimer, 

he gave no intelligence. 

At th^ house of Madame & 
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therefore, proposed to spend the 
interval which was to intervene before 
her marriage with Mr. Waldegrave* 
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A feelii^ of shame bad prevented her 
from speaking of this marriage to her 
guardian: the same feeling which; in 
the first instance, had occasioned her 
firmly and steadily to repel Mr. Walde- 
grave's pressing intreaties for their 
speedy union: 

She felt how much she must appear to 
be wanting in delicacy to Mortimer, to 
.all his connexions, and even to herself, 
were she to follow up her dismissal of 
. one lover, by a hasty and immediate 
marriage mth another. 

These sentiments lasted but while Mr. 
Wald^rave was urgent in his suit. 
With the perversity incidental to human 
nature, as soon as she found him yield- 
ing to her determination not to marry till 
the winter, she began to repent of her 
resolution ; to persuade herself that he 
acquiesced in it with a great deal too 
much readiness; to be haunted with 
doubts of his constancy and good inten* 
tionsj imd perpetually to torture herself 
^ with regret and self*reproach, for not 



having acceded to his proposals while 
they were unquestionably &rvent and 
sincere. 

These painful ideas were considerably 
augmented when he dropped some vague 
hints of *^ expecting that be should be 
obliged to go td Paris for a short time<-* 
had some a£Pairs which he was afraid 
would call him over to France, for a 
month or so ;^' and at last decidedly told 
her, ^ that in about a fortnight or three 
weeks, he should be obliged to leave her 
for a little while, as his presence would 
be necessary in Paris, where he had 
promised to spend a month with his 
cousin. Lord A — , who was there with 
his family/' 

Her alarmed* imagination immediately 
represented him as leaving her never to 
return-**gone to a foreign country, never 
to revisit his own. 

Sometimes he laughed at her anxiety 
about his safety, and the repeated as 
surances she exacted from him, that his 
stay should not exceed a month ; an^ 
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somettmes h^ reseoted her solicituiie, as 
imply iog doubts of bis honour. 

Finding it in vain to murmur^ and 
perceiving that his resolution was fixed 
to go, she endeavoured to take the only 
comfort she could find in it» and which 
would never have occurred to her with- 
out the representation of Lady Deiville, 
^* that his absence would obviate any of 
those unpleasant remarks which might 
be made on his visits, after riie had left 
her (Lady Delville's) protection j peq[>le 
were but too prone»'' her ladyship con* 
tinuedy ** to be severe in their remarks 
on the attentions of a gentleman to an 
unprotected and beautiful girK** 

She added the last epithet, because 
they were going to a smdll musical party 
at Miss Ormond's that night ; and she 
wished Eliza to be in particular good- 
humour, that she might exercise her ta- 
lents to advantage, and reflect some 
credit upon herseUl 

Too inuch dejected by the decisive 
tone in which Mr. Waldegrave had that 
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morning repelled any fiirther diflcussion 
of his Paris jaunt, by saying thajt» ** in 
one word, it was useless to argue the 
matter; Eiiza ought to be convinced 
that nothing but necessity should com- 
pel him to leave her/' she did not pre- 
pare herself with much glee or goo4- 
humour for the evening. 

This was unfortunate, inasmuch, as 
it was always a point with him, that her 
talents and personal advantages, should 
claim for her that distinction which he 
wished to see paid to the object of 
bis choice. And sometimes, when Eliza 
was in good-humour, by receiving his 
entire and devoted attention, her wit 
and animation, her beauty and acconl- 
plisbments, had gone beyond his utmost 
expectations, in crowning her with 
success in every circle where she ap- 
peared. 

In the first month of their engage- 
ment, these brilliant moments had been 
of frequent occurrence ; for then, in- 
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tozicated with the charm of his admi- 
ratioDy she found no pleasure so ex** 
quisite as that which resulted from 
exerting her various and extraordinary 
^wers of pleasing, in any manner, and, 
on any occasion^ most likely to gratify 
him. 

That it was to gratify him, and him 
alone, that- these exertions were made, 
she took especial pains to signify to him- 
Her uncurbed haughtiness of spirit 
would have revolted from the suppo- 
sition of making any endeavours to at- 
tract the applause of those whose rank 
or riches could alone attach importance 
to their opinions. 

For a time this exclusiveness of at- 
tention could not but be flattering to him. 
. And her whi^ered, " Did you like it? 
If you were pleased, I am more than 
gratified ;^ as he handed her to her seat 
after she had been excelling in the per- 
formance of some song, which perhaps 
he had particularly selected for her to 
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sing, could not but be rq>lied to by aa 
doquent smile, and the fondest pressure 
of the sensitive hand he held. 

But as a man of the worid, and con* 
sequently understanding the value of its 
opinion, particularly that part of it in 
which he had been acciustomed to move, 
Mr. Waldegrave soon began to perceive 
that Eliza's exclusive devotion to him, 
and utter indifference to every one else, 
would ultimately be attended with un* 
pleasant consequences, if not checked by 
timely advice. 

With the utmost delicacy, therefore, 
he hinted at the necesuty there was 
^* that their behaviour should be more 
general in company; that society ex« 
acted certain attentions, which, though 
tiresome and unmeaning, were never- 
theless the test of good>breeding, and 
as such must be strictly paid/' 

Though he dexterously covered this 
hint with a regret ** that they could not 
be all the world to each other,'' Eliza 
had too much penetration not to disco- 
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made, she had still to feel the impos- 
sibility of loving him less. Her passion 
fed itself upon his very faults. Ill 
as she could bear to see his attention, 
for a moment, diverted from herself, and 
directcrd to other women, there was a 
grace and elegance in his manner of 
talking to them, which, even under the 
utmost irritation of jealousy, captivated 
her fancy and increased her admiration- 
of him. 

In the solicitude with which he attend- 
• ed to her manners, her accomplish- 
ments, and even her dress, her genuine 
good sense was compelled to remark, 
rather' to the prejudice of her present 
lover, the contrast in such points be- 
tween him and Mortimer. But though 
Mr. Waldegrave certainly attached an 
importance to them beyond their merit, 
and by so doing betrayed something of 
frivolity of mind, or at all events shewed 
himself to be totally deficient in those 
far more exalted and enlarged views 
which had influenced every desire of 
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Mortimer for her improvement^ Eliza's 
infatuated fancy found so much to 
admire in his correct and exquisite 
taste, that, though perfectly aware that 
it was exercised upon mere trifles, it 
always enveloped him with new charms 
and attractions. 

It had been the great mistake of 
Eliza, always to estimate the ornaments 
of life fiU: beyond their intrinsic use or 
value. 

» To be admired, ancl to have the 
various talents and acquirements, she 
was perfectly conscious of possessing, 
properly understood and appreciated by 
an accomplished man of fashion, had 
ever been the first of her most sanguine 
wishes. It has been shewn that the ful- 
filment of her hopes had not, as yet, been 
followed by that perfect happiness sh^ 
anticipated. 
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CHAP, II. 

. » 

Miss Ormond, with ^ her affected 
disdaitt of opinion,, waSn in her hearts as 
jealous of celebrity and attention, as. an 
ambitious young lady of fashion ip^ht 
naturally be suppose^ to bfe. She had 
poly been puzzled in the choice of her 
road to fain«» Indeed, now that the 
rage for accomplishments creates such a 
host of candidates for popularity, ths^ 
there is no po9#i)9 cbanqe of their all 
succeeding, it is difficult to know what 
to do for the best. 

To b$ musical, appears to be^ in 
a c^rtaip degree^ iiidi£{>en8[able ; Miss 
Ormond, ther^pre, had yielded to the 
necessity of spending; some hundred 
pounds of her father's moaqy in pur- 
chasing a certain quantity of the divine 
art ; and, as the possession of expensive 
property leads, of course, to the wish of 
displaying it, she occasionally assembled 
round her, at a private concert, such 
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civil amateurs as understood the uttUty 
of compliment rather than of criticism. 

On the present evening was to take 
place the first affiur of the kind she had 
given during the season. As she was no 
stranger to Elka's musical abilities^, she 
had requested her assistance hi some 
Italian duets and trios. 

This she had decidedly dedinbd^: vaery 
much to the displeasure of Mr. Walde^ 
grave ; which was mther increased tha» 
diminished, when, in reply to his in*- 
^(uiiy as to the reason o£ her reiusaly^he 
iold him, '* that Miss Ormondes vdne 
was so harsh and out of tinier that it 
would only put her out ; and that really 
she could not degrade herself by takitog 
any part in such intolerable singing/^ 

He complained with much earnestness 
of her fastidiousness and want of civi* 
lity, and she retorted upon him, with 
considerable acrimony, many accusa* 
tions of deficiency of taste, or of sin* 
cerity, in appearmg to be pleased with 
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any perfomumcetliat Miss Ormond cauld 
exhibit 

He yielded the matter^ however, with 
an air of unconvinced and proud indif" 
fefenee, which, to Eliza^s intuitive dis- 
cernment, implied a resentment much 
more alarming than would have been the 
most angry reproaches. 

But die was born to trifle with all that 
ehe held dear and valuable ; to play with 
it tiir she had lost it, and then to si^ 
over and lament its loss i and whilst the 
intensity of her ^laasion would ha^ 
prtmipted her td have sacrificed her life,* 
if by so doing she could have been serr 
viceable bo faim, such was her perversity 
of temper, tibat even this little sacrifice 
of inclination could not be made, with* 
out such intrei^y and conciliation on his 
side, as it appeared he was in no disposi- 
tion to make. 

Provoked and fretted to the soiil by 
his seeming indifference, Eliza could 
scarcdy conceal some tears of vexation. 



as, just before they set out in the eveniogt 
he inquired in a careless manner, as he 
turned over the leaves of a volume of 
Handel, 

<< What do'you intend to sing to-night, 
Eliza?" 

<* Nothing at all, if I can help it ;— if 
I am obliged, one of those songs." 

*^ Indeed ! I thought you had des^ned 
to sing Rossini's * IH placer.^ ** 

'* Miss Ormond will give us Italian 
enough for one evening," she petulantly 
replied. 

** As you please," said he» with a 
slight inclination of his head. 

No further conversation passed be* 
tween them j and, in evident pique, he 
directed his whole discourse and atten- 
tion to Lady Delville and Sophia during 
tbeir drive to Bolton Street. 

There never entered into any drawing- 
room a being less calculated to give or 
to receive pleasure, than waSf at this too* 
ment, Eliza. 
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She was how in the full exercise of the 
Qiihappy facnlty she possessed, of con- 
verting ' the shadows of discontent into 
real and substantial evils. 

Never for a moment abstracted from 
that intense consciousness of self, which 
alternately formed the bane and the bliss 
of her exiiri;ence^ she was the very slave 
of circumstances. With the ardour of 
her nature^, she identified every thing 
with the one feeling that absorbed her } 
and the universe, and all that it con- 
tained, presented nothing to her, — but 
Waldegrave's love. ' ' 

Under a greater similarity of age, and 
vehemence of passion, he could scarcely 
have responded to the enthusiasm of her 
sentiments. Less than the devotion of his 
whole time and attention would have 
been inadequate to prevent her surmises 
of bis want of attachment; and soon 
perceiving this, he ceased to restrain, as 
he had done, in the first few weeks of 
their engagement, his natural disposition 
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to be polite and attentive to women in 
general ; it was seldom, therefore, that 
Eliza accompanied him into any partly 
that she did not speedily conceive her* 
self to be the most injured and insulted 
of beings. 

On the pvesent occasion, her concep- 
tions of this kind were more than usually 
strohg;. particularly when she saw him, 
with the smile and gracefulness so pecu* 
liarly his own, hand Miss Ormond to her 
seat at the piano, and, taking his station 
at her side, remain there during the whole 
of her performance. 

The frailty of human nature rendered 
it something of a consolation, to pass the 
interval of Miss Ormond's exhibition^ in 
assuring herself that there nc^ver was a 
more contemptible performance, and that 
those who could be pleased with it, must 
be utterly destitute of taste or judg* 
ment. 

Even poor Lady Delville's extacies 
were scarcely to be tdlerated ; though 
justice compelled her to adcnowledgei 
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that asi from the nature of the case, it 
was impossible her ladyship should know 
any thing about the matter, it was but 
judicious and consistent with her ge« 
neral habits, if she said any thing, to 
be on the safe dde, and say civil things. 

At length, JVIiss Ormond, in a scientific 
cadenea, made, not in conformity to her 
own taste and feeling, but in literal at- 
tention to the pencilled notes of the 
Signor who condescended to instruct 
her, conduded her song* Mr. Walde* 
grave was again upon duty, and in con- 
ducting her to a seat, chanced to- lead 
her to a vacant chair next Eliza. 

One glance at her face, sufficed to shew 
him that he had chosen a dangerous sta- 
tion. That countenance, over which emo- 
tion never merely flitted, but paused and 
imprinted a visible track, tvas turned from 
him with such an expression of disdain 
and scorn, as he literally recoiled from. 

Well knowing her want of self-com- 
mand, s^nd dreading leet the bitterness 
of over-wrought feeling should betray 
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itself in words, be ventured not to ad- 
dress her ; but, having seated Miss Or- 
mond, he hastily returned again to the 
instrument, and prepared to attend to a 
trio which a lady and two gentlemen 
were then going to sing. 

Oh, how Eliza's impatient spirit writhed 
with self-inflicted torture I — She would 
have given worlds to have been able to 
have retorted his seeming indifierence— * 
and to have talked with as much calm- 
ness and composure to Mr. Newcome 
(who racked her with his civilities and 
attentions), as Mr* Waldegfave wa§ 
shewing, in his gay, smiling politeness to 
the lady who was then going to perfornu 
But to i^eak or to look with tran* 
qaiUity, was, at this moment, far beyond 
Eliza's power, tier impatient and hur- 
ried "no," — or "yes,"— or "I really 
cannot tell^" — «^ I don't know any thing 
about it," were not, by any means, ex- 
plicit of the gratitude which Mr. New- 
come conceived his condescending efforts 
to entertain her, had a right to expect* 

VOL. III. c 



After having given her a few momei^ts 
stare of astonish ment, he quitted her^ 
and .made himself over to Sophia and 
Miss Ormond, between whom a strict 
league of amity had long been struck; 
and EHza had now frequent occasions o£ 
recollecting Mortimer's prophetic assu* 
ranees to her, when she spoJce of the 
originality of Miss Brooke's chiimcter, 
that were she to follow her to anv of the 
haunts of fashion she frequented, she 
wouM soon find amongst her intimates 
sonte woman of ton, whose airs, and assu- 
rance, and eccentricities she admired, 
and endeavoured to imitate. 

Miss Brooke was^ in every respect, a 
very close copy of Miss Ormond ; and, 
following the fate of most imitators, 
succeeded better kx copying the defects 
than the* merits q£ her prototype; for 
whilst she neVet could acquire the 
vigour and s^int ^hicfa someti'iriesv cha-* 
racterized Misfi Oribond's renkarks, she 
succeeded admirably wdl iii adopting 
her habit of ridiculing eveify thtitg that 
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was beautiful ia sentiment, or sacred iri 
opinioQ. 

Eliza's attachment was extrav^ant 
indeed ; but as it evidently involved in it 
the whole happiness and comfort of hei 
ex^tence^ it might have been shieldedi 
one w6uld suppose^ from the coarsef 

touch <tf ridioale. But as Miss OrmOnd 

« 

must have her jest^ and Sophia was not 
gifted with that delicacy of mind, which 
shrinks from sacrifidng a friend to a 
iaughy divers wem the attacks Mr. 
Valdegrave had to sustain: upon ^tb^ 
subject of her passion for him } aiitl 
though her high bpirit removed her frontf 
^he danger of being herself too familiattj^ 
approached upon thift subjeeti she 6a^ 
soai)e!bime& to encount^ smileis and'ittti^ 
endoes of doubtfbl import; but wbic^ 
might be translated into a conviction oi^ 
their considering her case to be bopelesi^' 
or pitiable, or any thiilg that was otber^ 
wise than pleasant. 

In the present frame of her mind, there 
were no two people in the world of 

c S 
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whom Eliza stood ia such horror as 
Miss Ortnond and Sophia. Conscious 
that the workings of her perturbed spi- 
rit were bu£ too visible in her couri* 
tenance, she leaned her head upon her 
haitdi shielding herself as mdch as pos^ 
sible from their observation, and endea^ 
vouring to catch a momentary gleam of 
sepsQ and understanding, to enable hei^ 
to contpl her turbulent feelings. ; 

But. all wa3 disorder and confusion^ 
It i¥as in vain that reason, over anci 
oyer ^again,. assured^ her that when Mr. 
Qripopdy solemn and pompous, and 
fyi4eqtjy , doing the honours • of his 
l^p^e;;as.a task^ seated himself by her, 
4D^ endeavoured to draw her into €0n* 
verf^tioilt it was a seasonable and whole- 
some v interruption. It was no such 
tbii^,; Jt was every thing that was irri* 
tl^tirig :atid :; disagreeable j and, had she 
foUo^wed the:! iibp^lsie of; inclination, G[he 
must infallibly have idtreated him not 
td^dress her with adiother worc^ :but to 
Irf^ve her to hers? If. ^ : : <^ 
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But Mr. Ormondy with most obtuse 
and convenient perception, saw nothing 
in Eliza RiVers but what he had always 
seen — a handsonoief elegant, girl ; whom^ 
as such^ it was more agreeable to look 
at, and converse with, than nine-tenths 
of the painted women of fashion he was 
in the habit .of encountering. 

Supposiog it, therefore, probable, that 
EU^a. was Jisteuing to what he said» he 
thus continued a dissertation he had 
begun respeeting ipusic in general, and 
vocal music in particular. ** Instru* 
mental music. Miss Rivers, is certainly 
gratifying to a scientific ear ; and I must 
confess myself, in some degree, pleased 
with it." 

A confession of being pleased, was 
never announced in a more solemn 
tooe. 

<* You are an admirer of it, no doubt, 
ma'am ?" 

From the sound, rather than from 
the sense of his words, Eliza fortunately 

c 3 
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perceived that she ^as called upon for 
an affirmative. 

^* Yes; I had lio doubt of your taste. 
X am quite of year 4>piDion, ma'am; But 
at tbe same time I must allow that Miss 
Ormokid's style of singing has bonsider- 
ably reconciled me to an admiration of 
vocal music — vocal Italian! I should 
particularly specify. I do not mean^ 
though/' he continued, vrith an air of 
encouragement, <* to disparage Eng* 
lisb singing, wl»ch, if I remember 
right, Is more particularly yOur line; 
Miss Rivers. Far from it, I hope 
you will exculpate m6 from any such 
intention.** . ( ^ - 

Teased beyond measure by his insuR 
ferable prosing, Eliza bent to his last 
observation, and in her extremity of 
vexation, was just rising to leave her 
seat, and <seek anothei^ in some retired 
corner, where she might be unmolested, 
either with looks or words, when the 
sudden commencement of tbe trio. 
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which had been some, little time in 
debate^ prevented hen 

This she had hoped would have 
relieved her froii> the ponderous, heavy 
civilities of her companion; who, in 
regard to his character as an amateur, 
would, of course, sacrifice to the music 
the semblance of attention. 

But Mn Ormond, having for sotpe 
minutes, with much gravity, repeated 
nods of his head, and pats with his 
hand, endeavoured to beat time, found 
himself in this operation embarrassed by 
the difficulty of not possessing sufficient 
ear to distinguish that the performers 
were at pre9ent engaged in a recitative ; 
and therefore unable to arrive at a com- 
fortable comprehension of what they 
were about, in a lower tone returned to 
torment Eliza. 

«< And I ^ do assure you. Miss Rivers, 
it would grieve me very much, if you 
were to infer from any thing I have said, 
that I do not very much delight in hear-i 

c 4 
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ing you sing your agreeable English 
ballads/* 

In spite of the tumult of more im- 
portant passions^ Eliza's vanity received 
a transient wound at the bare idea of 
being degraded into a mere ballad 
singer, though by a person whose opi- 
nion upon the subject was not of much 
value. 

; ** You really do me and my ballads a 
great deal too much honour/' she re* 
plied^ with an ironical smile. 

" No, not at: all ; not at all. They 
are very pretty j very pretty indeed. 
That style forms au agreeable contrast 
to the more complicated Italian. To be 
sure the latter has its advantages, and it 
is ^t it should ; for, between ourselves. 
Miss Rivers (and he whispered a secret 
which bad been imparted in the same 
manner ^nd words to almost every one 
in the room), Miss Ormondes musical 
education has cost me many more h\M^ 
dreds than I dare to n^me/' ' 



He paused, in expectation of Eliza's 
, proper look of actonishnient. It was 
not so decisive as he expected. 

He proceeded^ therefore in a whisper, 

«• What think you of ?" and he 

.named a most electrifying sum. 

Convinced that he had now done the 
business^ and that as she was informed 
to a penny of the exact cost of Mfss 
Ormond's accomplishments, Eliza must 
in^illibly estimate them properly^ he 
turned from her with ineflQU)le satis- 
faction, and again devoted his attention 
to the singers ; whilst Eliza, iq the midst 
of ber griefs, could not but smile in 
observing the admirable equality and 
justice of nature } who, even in making 
us ridiculous, contrives to make us stu« 
pidly happy. 

At the end of the trio^ a quartett of 
Haydn's was performed ; and, in defiance 
of his scietttiiic admiration of instru- 
mental music, Mr. Ormond took the 
opportunity it affi>rded him of getting 



into a .cornecy and diacu^sing with an- 
other gentleman a pditical question^ 
which was then in pubilic debate. 

Eliizsa looked towards bis vacaqt chair, 
and her heart ihittered with the hope 
that it would soon be taken by Mr. 
Waldegrave. Scarceljr could she refrain 
from tellii^ every wandering man that 
approached and regarded it with a did*- 
siriag eye, that ^* it belonged to a gen- 
deipan/' Her eyes sedulously" guarded 
it for hiitt^ whom alone, in the nuoierous 
assembly, she beheld. 

At length he leaves the orchestra* 
He 18 coming in the direction of her 
seat. Oh t Miss Or mond stops him! 
She is making ropm for him between her 
and Sophia^ Will he ?— ah, yes !— »te 
does remain with them. He forsakes 
lier*^he is indifferent to her — he cares 
nothing at alt about her — oh why--why 
caa she not, in an instant, annihilate the 
room, the lights, the whole assembly* 
and be in darkness, and be in solitude, 
and at liberty to give way to the burst of 



wretcbedoefls that is labouring in her 
breast ! 

There was now no hope of his being 
ttear her ; for Mr. Stanhope had taken 
Mr. Ormondes place. 
' In calm and peaceful times, she tole- 
rated Mr. Stanhope as a good-humoured, 
obliging kind of person, a& he most un- 
questionably was. But in this unhappy 
moment, had he been an evil spirit, he 
could not have been more obnoxious to 
her. So unjust and inconsistent are the 
dictates of passion i 

The close of the quartett brought 
Miss Ormond to her, with a request that 
she would sing. 

As she had very little doubt that his 
well known anxiety to have her talents 
seen and admired, would eventually 
bring Mr. Waldegrave to add his intrea- 
ties, Eliza, with some policy, demurred 
in her compliance. 

The result, however, was not exactly 
what she had intended ; for, not remem- 
bering Miss Ormondes characteristic indif- 

"   c 6 . • . 
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ference to every thing, and every body» 
except herself, she had not fores^n her. 
very probable reply of,— 

" Oh, my dear soul ! — do just as you 
like. I am the last creature in existe;nce 
to faire Vagreahle in pressing; and pro- 
posing. If you have no particular ob« 
jection, I think you may aa well; it 
would help the thing off a litUe, yoii 
know/^ 

" Surely you flatter me ?" said £)iza» 
with a bitter smile ; her poor heart aieh- 
' ing as much under the imaginary pres- 
sure of insult and injury, as if she really 
had been the tortured being she con- 
ceived herself. 

" Flatter, my dear creature!" said Miss* 
Ormond, <*oh, dear, no } I am by no means 
an fait at it. Perhaps Waldegrave. is. 
Here,'' and she beckoned to him, ^* do 
be so good,, will you, as to administer the 
usual quantity of intreaty requisite to 
prevail upon your fair inexorable here to 
sing/' 

'< 1 did not know that any would be 

squired," he replied^ with a smile indeed. 
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but which was addressed to MissOr^i- 
nuHoul rather than to Eliza, to whom he 
gravely turned as he continued :-^ 

^* Surejiy» Eliza, you intended to sing, 
or you would not have thought it neces-* 
sary to bring your music with you ?*' » 

More. and more dissatisfied with him, 
Eliza coldly replied, *\ I would rather 
not." 

He. stiffly bent in assent to her decistoOf 
and after continuing a few moments in 
conversation with Miss Ormond and Mr. 
Stanhope, upon some other subject, he 
iR^alked away. Eliza's eyes foUowtsd him 
with glances of indignation. 

" How unkind — ^how cruel it waS of 
him to treat her. with, sqch contemptuous 
neglect ! — Why could he not have staid 
a few minutes, to have soothed and com- 
posed her, when he must so well know 
the distraction and.i^retchedness of her 
fediOgs?'' 

Like other persons influenced l\y ex* 
travagant and ungoverned aensihiUCyf 
or, as it may more properly be called. 
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vanity, since this concentration of every 
thing into self, must be the very essence 
of that frail passion, Eliza always acted 
upon the certainty of being as much the 
cdb^ect of attention to othfers, as she uras 
to herself; not comprehending, how 
much feeling is lost in being reflected 
from one bosom to another; nor how 
calm and quiet people may be, ihob'- 
serving even ihe most intense etnotioA 
of others* 

^ Indeed, sympathy in the most lively 
natures^ is a very bearable feelingt-^ 
This, bowever, is a truth which grows 
amongst the fVuits of experience : those 
fruits which commonly ripen rather late 
in the season. With what feeling jus* 
tice has Horace Walpole complained of 
the tardiness of experience, which <^ aeveir 
comes till the wrong end of life, when 
one has no use for it !'' ^^ 

As soon as Mr. Waldegrave liad left 
thern^ Miss Ormond once more re- 
newed h» inquiry in a careless^ *Vwdl> 
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my dear ! will you «iiig or not ? only 
just please yourself— but say -yes or 

Mr. Stanhope, with more urgency and 
politeness, began to press the measure ; 
and, at this moment. Lady Delville ar- 
^ved, having pbserved some debate, to 
throw in such sugar^plumbs of flat- 
tery as she thought would be conclusive. 

But all their efforts of persuasion, 
jointly and separately, would have been 
unavailing, had not Eliza, with the q>irit 
of contradiction which sometimes in- 
fluenced her, determined, now that Mr. 
Waldegrave appeared to foe indifferent 
to it, to sing her very best, and to try 
whether he were vulnerable to the power 
of those strains which had often— -ah, 
how often ! and a pang of remorse darted 
through her bosom, as ^remembrance 
brought to her mind, how many — manif 
timesi they had excited even tears of 
affection I dfram the eyes tf f her ]^or, for* 
saken Moctimer ! -^ . 
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or too low ? or in what *way could he 
be useful ?*' But now Mr. Waldegrave, 
who, though silent, had been an atten- 
tive observer of all that had passed^ 
alarmed and agitated by her behaviour, 
and dreading what it might lead to next^ 
hastily, and with a hurried manner, ap-^ 
proached her ; and whilst he bent over 
her, chiefly to hide her distracted coufti* 
tenance, he merely affected to be in- 
quiring what she was going to perfcnrm ? 

*< Oh, Waldegrave ! nothing— nothing! 
My very heart is sick ; — take me away/^ 
ahe whispered. 

*< My dear Eliza ! for God's sake be 
calm— be composed : I beg— I beseech 
of you." 

But the winds and waves would as 
goon have respected such a command. 
She had wrought herself up to a pitch of 
frantic emotion, that governed her as it 
would an infimt ; and whiUt the room 
receded from her sight, and all its in« 
habitants, and nothing was present to 
her but her lover and herself, she clasped 
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her hands upon Iris arm, and hiding her 
£ice upon them, she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Never was any confusion equal to that 
of Mr. Waldegrave ! Well he knew, that 
an assembly of Roman stoics were not 
more likely to have smiled at sueh u 
burst of natural weakness, than were 
the votaries of fashion then assembled 
round then. 

He hurried her precipitately from the 
orchestra into an adjoining drawing- 
room, the door of which he impatiently 
closed afler him ; and whilst Eliza sunk 
down upon a sofa, and sobbed with hys-» 
teric violence, he silently walked up 
and down the room, evidently agitated 
with a much stronger feeling of shame 
and vexation at their mutual exposure, 
than by tenderness or pity lor her suf- 
ferings. 

Tliey were soon joined (and before 

he had yet addressed to her a single 

. word) fay Lady Delvilie, Sophia, and 

Mi$s Ormond ; her ladyship having made 
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as much bustle as possible, in working 
her capacious way from one . end of the 
crowded room to the other : kindly com- 
municating as. she went, to many that 
might otherwise have remained ignorant 
of it, that ** her sweet young friend. Miss 
Rivers, was then in strong hysterics/' 

" Well, good people, what is the mat- 
ter ?*' Miss Ormond began, as soon as 
she entered, casting first a look of won-; 
der upon the still sobbing Eliza, and then 
turning with something of a . satirical 
smile to Mn Waldegrave. 

"Miss Rivers, is not very well," he 
gravely replied. " I .think, ma'am, if 
you please," addressing Lady Delville, 
" it would be as well to order the car- 
riage ; I dare say Eliza would wish to 
return home/' 

•* Oh yes, by all meaps — by all means," 
sighed the unhappy creature, 

"Home!" exclaimed Sophia; "My 
dear love, did you not talk of having 
some quadrilles after the concert ?" she 
inquired of Mis9 Ormond. 
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" Home I'* repeated her ladyship, 
whose fancy during the whole evening 
had repeatedly flitted over the elegant 
supper at which she proposed to remu- 
nerate herself for her patient endurance 
of tjie concert. " My dear Eliza, why 
should y6u go home ? you will be quite 
yourself in five minutes. No one under* 
stands better than myself the nature of 
these nervous disorders. I was quite tt 
victim to them once ; and her ladyship, 
having sighed to the tecoUection of her 
juvepile delicacy of constitution, was 
proceeding to narrate to Miss Ormond, 
" how, once upon a time, when poor Sir 
William— ^'^ but was interrupted, . by an 
earnest intreaty from Mr. Waldegrave 
that she would allow him to order the 
carriage; ''be would see Eliza home, 
and he. was very sure that she would toot 
wish to take any one else away/* 

Thus assured that no interruption 
would be given either to feasting or 
Juicing, Lady Delville and Sophia bodi 
agreed that it was a desirable measure. 
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In sa^neiss and silence* but nioi^e cftlm, 
iTrom the mere exhaustion of paiudbRt 
Eliza still reclined upon her sofa, taking 
neither interest nor notice <^ any thing 
that was proposed in her behalf* 

When the carriage was Announced, she 
mechanically suffered herself to be leid 
to it ; not quite inattentive, however, to 
Miss Ormond's parting words^ who after 
shaking hands with her, aqd desiring her 
to ** cheer op, and give dismals to the 
evfl one," added, ^'but you must send 
lis back Wald^raVe, if you please^ for 
he^ds a considerable person with us in the 
dancing line/' 

Lady Delville and Sophia, too nilich 
accustomed now to these sufferings of 
Eliza, not to be rather more teased than 
afflicted by tliem, wen but languid in 
their civilities to her 5 simply desiring 
her to ^< keep herself quiet, and go to 
V$4 M soon as she gdt home/' 

.Silently Mr* Waldc^rave handed heff 
i^to.tbe carrii^e; and silently he took 
hispBtAin it by her side. 
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Eliz^ knew too well what was passing 
in bis mind. Too well did she know 
his dread» his. horror of, any infringe- 
ment upon the rules and customs of 
&shionable socieky^ ^^oi to understand 
exactly how his nice and delicate no<» 
tiOBs of decorum must have been shock- 
ed/ by the display she had made of her 
violent and uncontrolled feelings* 

But too weak, too much exhausted by 
the conflict she had sustained to follow 
the dictates of her heart, and to throw 
herself upon his bosom,' arid implore his 
forgiveness, his pity, his tenderness, she 
silently leaned her head against the side 
of the carriage, and indulged in tears* 

They were nearly at home before he 
addressed her. Then taking her hand* 
not with the fervor of a lover, but rather 
as if to impress still more deeply op her 
mind what he intended to say, ^^ to- 
nighty Eliza,'' said he, ^^you/are not 
equal to hear all that I might wish to 
say to you } neither am I myself perhaps 
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in a proper disposition to speak. To- 
morrow, at two o'clock, indulge itae with 
an opportunity of ConTcrsing . with you 
alone." 

. She murmured an assent, as a criminal 
would agree to meet his judge. 

He but staid to see her safely into the 
house, and without further conversatiba 
left her. 
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CHAP. HI. 

' McrcH has been said and sung in 
praise of *^ sweet sensibility," and there 
is, doubtless, an sra in the life of dam- 
sels, probably from fifteen to five and 
twenty, when even its sorrows have 
something in them particularly captivat* 
itig and engaging. 

But as a string in music, though capa- 
ble of producing the niost exquisite me* 
lody^ will, if overstretched, break and be 
useless, so is it with sensibility ; and so it 
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was with Eliza's : always overstrained to 
excess, it emitted nothing but jarring 
and discordant sounds. 

'* Oh, that I were dead to feeling !— 
that I were one listless mass of apathy !*' 
she exclaimed^ as she closed her cham- 
ber door^ and placing her candle upon 
the table, threw herself, in all her ele« 
.gant ball-room attire, across her bed, 
1^ and now, totally unconstrained, gave full 
vent to a burst of anguish that almost 
suffocated her. 

Reason, understanding, common-sense, 
every sane and sober principle of her 
nature, was drowned in the clamour and 
uproar of feeling. Though it drove her 
almost to frenzy, she hung with infatua- 
tion upon the idea of Waldegrave — her 
Waldegrave! — ^her lover ! — he whose every 
look and word ought to be appropriated 
to her, and her alone, returned to that 
gay saloon he had so lately left, released 
from her, and from her harassing, mor« 
tifying sorrows, and now enjoying him- 
self—all smiles — all elegance~all grac^ 
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fulness;— -now dancing with Sophia^ now 
with Miss Ormond, ** and I — I am neg* 
lected —- forsaken — despised,'* she ex- 
claimed^ as her exasperated imagination 
revelled in the very extreme of ideal 
misery. 

It is seldom, even in the utmost ta* 
mult of soul, that the <' still small voice*' 
of conscience is quite inaudible ; and it 
more than once, in the midst of her re- 
viling and accusation of others (for every 
one in this unjust moment had a share 
in tOTmenting ber)^ gently whispered to 
her who was the sole and proper author 
of her distress* 

** Oh, I know it— I know it,** she ex- 
claimed ; " I am my own tormentor — ^fool 
— ^fool that I am.** 

At length, nature, wearied and ex- 
'hausted, asserted her weakness, and 
Eliza^ in her finery and her sorrows^ 
isunk asleep. 

It was late when she awoke, or rather 
early ; for the beams of daylight were 
much more potent than those of her 
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fliibtnering candle, just expiring in the 
locket. 

She hastily started up, for a few mo- 
ments unconscious of what had befallen 
her ; but soon recoUection returned, with 
that heavy, oppressive sensation, with 
which disagreeable associations always 
present themselves at the moment of 
waking. 

She looked from the window. It was 
broad daylight, but with a heavy and 
incessant rain. Nothing could be more 
gloomy and melancholy. Two or three 
wretched creatures, whose slight cloth- 
ing was soaked through and through 
with wet and dirt, were wandering down 
the street, houseless, and starving, and 
probably, not knowing even where they 
could "find a place to die in. 

She shuddered — a slight tinge of shame 
soffused her cheek, as she contrasted the 
selfishness, the fancifulness of her owB 
sorrows, with the solid, substantial 
wretchedness of these her fellow crea- 
tures. 
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She smiled with tomething of disdain 
at herself, as> turning, she surveyed her 
%ure in the glass* 

Her dark dishevelled hair, hanging in 
confusion over her face, so pale and 
hollow, and still wet with the traces of 
tears; her once elegant and beautiful 
drapery partly torn, and all of it dis* 
ordered, were strong and humiliating 
vestiges of the' triumph of passion. ^* And 
where is my superiority,'' she exclaimed, 
** to those poor wretched wanderers ? 
They had their trials, and they sunk 
under them. And I have mine, and I 
do the same. With this difference, in- 
deed, that their's were probably enhanced 
by strong' temptation, yielded to as a 
resource from hunger, poverty, and ab- 
solute death. But I have nothing to 
struggle with, but an unhappy, restless 
mind ; and I sink under it, and shame- 
fully submit myself to t^ force !'' 

A little restored. liy this interval of 
reason, Eliza, still, however, sighing 
heavily, began to disarray herself of her 
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gay garments ; and, composed into a 
better state of feeling, once more sought 
her pillow, and lost, in a few hours' 
foi]getfulness, all woes, real and ima- 
ginary. 

The revels of the preceding night, 
had protracted Lady Delville's break* 
fast hour the next morning ; but late as 
it was, her ladyship and Sophia had 
been some time, in the discussion of hot 
rolls and butter, beaux and balls, when 
Eliza^ silent and sad, and with eyes that 
heavily told how part of her night bad 
passed, made her appearance. 

After civil inquiries had been made 
and answered. Lady Delville proceeded 
to assure her,, that her indisposition bad 
occasioned her to lose ** the fifweeteiA 
thing of the kind that had been given 
that season/' 

Only solicitous to avoid hearing any 
detail about this *^ sweetest thii^,'' Eliza 
simply replied that it was unlucky she 
was not there ; and proceeded, with. 
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nervous, shaking hands, to help herself 
to what she was very sure she could 
never eat. 

But her ladyship, wanting tact, or 
wanting compassion, still harrowed her 
with her descriptions. While she «on- 
fined them to an account of the supper, 
Md of the ciyil manner in which Lord 
John handed her to it, and talked to her, 
iiioreover» all the time she was -eating 
It, Eli^a, in comfortable indifference, 
and not knowing a word she said, drank 
her tea, and did very well. 

But the very name of Waldegrave 
darted like a pang through her frame. 

^< The quadrilles after supper too !-->- 
oh ! they were so beautifully done ! — 
Really that Wald^rave is such an ele^ 
gant dancer I Upon my word^ Eliza, 
you must look after him, for he certainly 
is a little bit of the Philander.'* 

<< Whom did he dance with ?*' said 
Elizai blushing at the anxiety she could 
not restrain. 
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** Only with Miss Ormond and Sophia, 
I think — How many quadrilles did he 
dance with yoil, love ?'' 

*' Three or four — I forget which/* 
replied Sophia, carelessly scooping outt 
and feeding herself with the last remains 
of an egg, as if to dance with Mr. 
Waldegrave was the most indifferent 
thing in the world. 

Ob, how Eliza envied, yet hated her 
indifference! ^'But it was not indifife- 
rence— «it was only the affectation of it. 
She was not — she could not be indifferent 
to dancing with Waldegrave ! — Foolidb 
to suppose it! — she gloried in it — she 
triumphed in it! and Eliza was getting 
very angry indeed, particularly when 
her ladyship added, 

** Indeed, my love, Eliza, it was a sad 
pity you did not wait a little while^^you 
would soon have been quite well, and 
might have enjoyed — *^ 

•^ Well, ma'am, but I was not there— 
and there is an end of it/' 

D 4 
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Her ladyship^s look of astomsheci dis« 
pleasure at this bnisque remark, was 
not half 80 galling as Sophia's ill-sup* 
pressed and taunting smile. 

<< I am very amusing to you, I suppose^ 
Sophia ?" 

*< Amusing ! no, I really cannot say 
that you are, just now, Eliza ; but I may 
smile, I suppose, if I please ?'' 

Eliza turned away ; conscious of her 
petulance, and ashamed of it, as knowing 
thatf though it emanated from a wounded 
and bleeding heart, it did no service to 
her cause, and could only make her 
ridiculous with those, who, like her 
present companions, judged merely from 
the surface of things. 

Lady DelviUe, in defence of her dig- 
nity, which had been slightly shocked by 
Eliza's abruptness, was hesitating whe- 
ther she should not read her a lecture 
upon her general want of respect for 
authorities and powers, and many other 
glftring improprieties in her present sys- 
tem of behaviour 
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But, tbaugh {dalnly perceiviDg that 
Eliza, by her misKsondupt, had brought 
her afikirs into a very doubtful aud 
unpromising state, her ladyship still 
calculated upon the certainty of her 
being useful to her in a variety of ways, 
before it would be necessary to lay her 
aside. 

Lady Dehrille knew so very little of 
herself, that she really believed she was 
guiltless of any malicious desire of pro- 
vokii^ the envy of Eliza, when, af£er 
a pause* of some minutes, she addressed 
her with, — 

^ You have no idea, Eliza, how 
beautifully Miss Oi^piood sung that soi^ 
erf* Ros^ni's, which Mr. Waldegrave 
wished you to have sung." 

^< Did she ?" replied Eliza, not taking 
off her eyes from the newspaperi^e was 
reading. 

*< As for poor Stanhope, I thought he 
must have gopeinto fits:*' her ladyship 
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*^ I hope not/' said Eliza, with a real 
and genuine smile — " I should hope not, 
for the sake df his politeness— since 
they must infallibly have been fits of 
laughter/' 

*• How satirical you are, Hiza !** said 
Sophia, jealous for the honour of her 
new friend. ** I never heard any one 
but you -depreciate Harriet's singing—- 
I should like to know what real faults 
yqu can find in it ?*' 

<< The simple faults of its having 
neither taste nor fiseling, and being 
always out of tune.** 

<* Surely such a^ master as Signor 

A- must have corrected these faults 

in the course of three years' instruction ?*' 
said Lady Delville. 

" I dare say he has done wha;t he could 
for her/' replied Eliza, carelessly ; " he 
has written down, for her use, cadences, 
and graces, and shakes; and carefully di- 
rected her where to apply them, and when 
she is to be jpftfno, and when forte ; and 
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how this is to be done con graziop and 
that con spiritOf and t'other con €apre$- ' 
uone/* 

«* Well, and what more could he do?*' 
asked Sophia, with some asperity,*— 
«* What more would you have ?** 

** Oh, nothing — nothing— if such a 
dose of teaching is not enough^ I don't 
knaw what would be. One might, to 
be sure," she proceeded, with an air of 
indifference, ''one might ask for those 
emanations of taste which spring from 
the occasion; — which rise up in the 
singer's soul, not at the sight of a 
master's pencil, but from an. intuitive 
and deep sympathy with the feelings 
of the composer. One might — " but 
checking herself with an ironical smile, 
** but. Miss Ormond has been taught 

for the last three years by Siguor A ; 

lier musical education, her father told 
me last night, cost him iSfteen hundred 
pounds, and what, as you say, Sophia, 
would one possibly have more ?" 

D 6 
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Having said this, she left her auditors 
to compare notes, and rail at her con- 
temptuous indifference to Miss Ormond's 
accomplishments ; while with an aching 
and fearful heart, she heard the clock 
strike two, and prepared herself for her 
expected interview with Mr.Waldegrave. 

Lady Delville and Sophia had driven 
out before he came ; and Eliza, though 
generally disposed to think their society 
a terrible restraint, both upon his com- 
fort and her's, was rather sorry, in 
the present instance, to be condemned 
to rush with him immediately upon a 
tete'd'tett which portended nothing very 
pleasant on either side; 

The very manner of his entering the 
room announced him to be full of gra- 
vity and reproof. 

He did, to be sure, say " he hoped 

she was better this morning /' but it 

was with the same air and tone, as if he 

ad said, he hoped she was "wiser this 

morning. 
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** I thank you for your inquiries ;'' and 
then taking up her netting, she sought, 
in employing herself, to take from the 
appearance of too submissively seeming 
to wait for what further it might be his 
pleasure to comfnunicate. 

She had not long to wait. He took 
his seat on the sofa by her side ; and 
whilst she still continued to work, he 
thus proceeded : 

'< You must be very well aware, Eliza, 
that what passed last night has occasion- 
ed me a great deal of pain, much less on 
my own account than on your's." 

The varnish of words sometimes gives 
a gloss to meaning, and hides its defects ; 
but Eliza, even through the thick veil in 
which passion had enveloped her, caught 
occasional glimpses of. the motives of a 
mere man of the world, in the best sound- 
ing remarks of her fascinating and ac- 
complished lover. 

She blushed, with a variety of sensa- 
tions ; but a slight feeling that in thus 
abruptly coming to the point he had 
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rather shewn himself deficient in deli^ 
Gate consideration for her^ considerably 
heightened the colour in her cheeks*, 

'* Are you sure that it was solely on 
my account you suffered such a great 
deal of pain ?" she inquired ; ** are you 
sure that no mixture of selfish regret, for 
being joined in my exposure, mingled 
with your uneasiness ?'* 

" We will, if you please," said he, 
after a few moments' pause, " dismiss 
from our conversation all disposition for 
satire and witticism ; we shall better 
understand one another by keeping to 
the point/* 

** I am not aware that I wandered from 
it, in the question I just put to you. 
Perhaps I pressed upon it rather too 
nearly/' 

'^ You are severe, Eliza ; rather more 
•0| I think, than is quite becoming. At 
all events, it would be as well, before 
you apply very searching tests to the 
conduct of others, to feel yourself upon 
▼ei^ sure ground as to your own/' 
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** I understand your insinuation ; but 
as that is a mode of attack which I per- 
fectly detest, I must trouble you to put 
jour accusations, or reproofs, or what- 
ever they may be, into a direct and in* 
telligible shape ; it will suit my com* 
prehension better, and be more agree* 
able to me in every respect •** 

'^ Oh ! I assure you,'' said he, with 
rather an equivocal smile, '* I did not 
come with any intention of mincing the 
matter. If we are to pass our lives to- 
gether—" 

** J(f we are !" repeated Eliza, taking 
fire at the coolness with which he sup- 
posed the case ; ** nay, if it is come to be 
a matter of careless doubt to you, it is 
scarcely worth while to say any thing 
more about it ;" and with her face suf- 
fused with the deepest crimson, her bo- 
som heaving, and her whole frame trem- 
bling with agitation, she flattered her- 
self that she was calmness and indiffe- 
rence personified, and caring about 00- 
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thing in the world, but rectiiyti^ a mis- 
take she had just made in her work. 

An involuntary smile of a moment, as 
he observed these curious traits of hu« 
man nature, passed over his features. She 
felt, rather than saw it. Adieu to calm* 
ness! — adieu even to the affectation of it; 
although at this instant she would have 
been content to purchase the apt>earance 
of it almost with her existence. But na- 
ture was too victorious; and in a pa* 
roxysm of indignation, which, broke 
forth in a violent flood of tears, she 
spoke, or rather sobbed . her deep sense 
of injury and insult. 

Mr. Waldegrave was now too much 
accustomed to these impetuous scenes, 
to be very deeply affected by them. He 
waited, with a vexed, rather than a 
grieved countenance, till this tempest of 
emotion had exhausted itself, and then 
he spoke : 

" Yon were offended with me, just 
now, Eliza, because I ^opt a few wordst 
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which you impatiently interrupted be* 
fore you could possibly tell what I was 
going to say. Nevertheless^ at the ha- 
zard of renewing your displeasure, I 
must again repeat them, and tell you, 
that if we are to pass our lives together, 
it is requisite for our mutual happiness 
that you subdue your present unhappy 
disposition to doubt and mistrust ; and, 
in the room of it, substitute a steady and 
proper reliance upon my constancy and 
affection for you.** 

He paused, but Eliza made no remark. 
With her head leaning against the side 
of the sofa, she gave him a vexed and 
dissatisfied attention. 

" Surely,** he proceeded, •* surely, if 
you have any intervals of reflection, you 
must see and feel the injustice^ the child- 
ishness of this manner of proceeding. 
You must feel angry and vexed with 
yourself.** 

"God knows how often I do!** said 
* she, with energy, and sighing heavily as 
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•he spoke ; *^ God only knows how bit* 
ter my reflections are I" 

" Then why are you not more like 
other people^ Eliza ? Why do you not . 
reduce your conduct more to the stand- 
ard of common life and manners ?" 

'' Because it has pleased Providence 
to make me unlike other people. Oh, 
Waldegravel I am laid under a spell 
too potent to be broken ; and daily and 
hourly it works upon me to my ever* 
lasting destruction/' 

*' Cease, cease, Eliza,'* he exclaimed ; 
" I cannot bear to hear you 1*'— for her 
deep, impassioned feeling now spoke 
with an earnestness and sincerity of suf- 
fering, for which, not all the fashion or 
elegance of Mr. Waldegrave could fur- 
nish him with any balm of consolation* 

As a matter of taste, at the theatre^ 
and in the study of the beUes-lettres, he 
had occasionally indulged himself in the 
contemplation of deep emotion. The 
bringing it to mingle with, and to bear * 
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upon the common affiiirs of life, was a 
thing quite out of course, and what he 
by no means desired to see. This had 
been his decided and mature opinion 
long before he knew Eliza. 

Still, however, as a man of taste, and 
consequently an admirer of nature, as 
&r as fashion admitted, those softened 
and gentler indications of it, which he 
had caught on a more distant view of 
Eliza, had been one of her most cap- 
tivating and engaging attractions in hi^ 
eyes. 

In the particular circle of life in which 
he moved, he had never seen or heard of 
any instance of unhappiness arising 
from mere sensibility of character ; 
though he bad known many, which might 
be traced to a vapid destroying prin* 
ciple of apathy. The delicate sensitive- 
ness of Eliza, viewed, therefore, through 
the medium of distance, and when it was 
only excited gently, atid under the in- 
fluence of an incipient tenderness to 
himself, had arrayed her, in his imagi- 
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** You need not be so ; you might be 
one of the happiest of women. With 
your eminent advantages, it must be 
your own fault if you are not/' 

*' Is it my fault, that I am bom with 
feelings too intense for happiness ? Is it 
my fault, that they hurry me into actions 
which I may mourn over with the deepest 
wretchedness — and I do — but I cannot^^ 
cannot resist them/' 

*« Oh, yes, Eliza, you might. If you 
were but to consider, attentively, the 
appearance of such actions, you must 
resist them/' 

" Appearance!" she repeated, with 
much scorn ; '* I govern myself by no 
such paltry motives. I disdain appear- 



ances." 



" So it should seem," he replied, in 
some displeasure j ** but if I may pre- 
sume to advise, I should recommend 
you to pay a little more respect to them, 
if it be only to spare yourself the repe- 
tition of such a mortifying scene as took 
place last night." 
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She fixed upon him a look of mournful 
reproach. 

. ** Is it you/' said she, «• that retort 
upon me, with bitter sarcasm, the misery 
that you, yourself, excited ? Is it you, 
that first wound me with unkindness 
and neglect, even to contempt, and then 
ridicule the wretchedness you have 
made r' 

** What nonsense this is 1" said he, 
impatiently. ** How have I treated you 
with unkindness and neglect? or who 
makes you wretched but your own un- 
happy temper ?** 

" Yes, you make me wretched ; you 
know that you must make me wretched, 
when you pay attention, devotion, to 
every woman in the room, and have not 
common civility and politeness to bestow 
upon me* I think I may very justly 
say that I received neither from you 
last night." 

^^ And where was the reason, Eliza? 
I came to you perfectly disposed to be 
kind, and to be happy. I found you in 



% very diasatiafied, uo|dea8ant temper; 
why or wherefore I cannot tell, and I 
question whether you can yourself* But» 
as, I lament to say, it is now too com- 
mon, to excite any alarm or surprise, in 
avoiding you, till such time as I per* 
ceived you were restored to the use 
of reason and understanding, I merely 
followed a rule which I have found it 
advisable to adopf 

^< And thus I am beloved, then ?'' she 
exclaimed with a contemptuous smile $ 
<< by rule and measure 1" Then suddenly 
relapsing into softer, tender recollec- 
tions:—" Ob, WaldegraveT* she con- 
tinued, " it was not thus we passed the 
first month of our engagement* It was 
not thus that you then loved me ! Ah ! 
.then we t6erc happy !" 

" And so we may be now, Eliza ; even 
though the first fervor of attachment 
has yielded to sober and necessary re- 
flection. We must respect the opinion 
of the world— nay, even its preju- 
dices* 
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** I cannot— I cannot respect it. I 
hate the world !'* 

" And why do you hate it ? What 
injury has it done you?" 

" It has rdbbed me of your love." 

*^ It has not, Eliza ; no one shall rob 
you of it, if you do not yourself, by un- 
just and violent feeling/' 

" Ah, Waldegrave, it is gone — your 
affection for me is gone ; or, if not, it is 
rather the habit of loving me, than love 
itself, that remains." 

'* How often," said he impatiently, 
" must I repel these taunting accusa- 
tions ? Is my whole life to be passed in 
defending myself from th^m ? And will 
nothing less than such a continued, pub- 
lic, and entire devotion of myself to you, 
as should hold us up to *the notice and 
ridicule of the whole world, exempt me 
from them ?" 

'* Ridicule !" she repeated contemp- 
tuously, <^ who should ridicule us, but 
fools r 

VOL. III. £ 
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** There is rather more strength than 
justice in that remark, unless indeed 
you believe that every drawing-room you 
enter, is crowded with beings who de* 
serve that appellation/' 

^ I know nothing at all about them. 
I see a great quantity of people assem- 
bled together : who or what they are, I 
neither know nor care/' 

*« Then you must allow me to tell you 
that it would be better if you did. It 
would be shewing that you respected 
the claims of society ; those claims, 
which it is no proof of sense or taste to 
demise/' 

*< I know of no claims it has upon me, 
beyond civility and politeness/' 

«* A few years hence, perhaps you may 
discover, that it has some upon your gra- 
titude." 

« My gratitude, indeed ! For what, I 
should like to know? For the amend- 
ment of my head, or my heart ? Either 
would be much benefited, I should 
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:, by such society as Miss Ormond's 

and the people she brings about her/* 

'' Yes^ even Miss (^mond might do 
you isonte service, perhaps/' said he» with 
rather a provoking smile. 

" As how, pray ?*' 

^^ By influencing you to adopt some 
portion of her general gaiety and good* 
humour ; her fashion, her easiness of 
mind and address, her-—'* 

^* In short, her 'affectation, selfishness, 
and fdly. These are what you are re- 
commending me to adopt ; it seems, then, 
that if I can but condescend to be, as 
Sophia is, the servile copyist of a paltry 
m^iginal, I have some chance of gaining 
the favour and affection of Mr. Walde- 
grave." 

' '^ Ah, poor Sophia ! she must be 
brought in for her share of condemna- 
tion ! For shame, Eliza ! how can you 
be thus the slave of ill-bumour !" 

'^ I am not at all in an ilUhilmoun I 
eouM never be put out of temper by 
your holding up Miss Ormond as an _ 



example. That must make me smile at 
any time.** 

** It would be much better to correct 
your own faults^ than to smile at those 
of others. And^ contemptuously as you 
speak of Miss Ormond, I believe it is 
without being authorized to do so ; it is 
possible there may not be that immense 
9iiperiority on your side that you ima<- 
gine.** 

*^ It is possible, nay very probable, 
that there may not,** she replied, in great 
irritation, at the coolness of his manner^ 
^* But surely, as I am so inferior, so full 
of faults, and so unworthy of any body's 
notice, you must have made a great 
mistake in paying me the compliment 
you have done. You had much better 
renounce me at once, and leave me to 
my fate.** 

** I shall leave you, cei'tainly,** said 
he, rising as he spoke, '< till you are 
more sensible of the value of well-in- 
tentioned advice; and are disposed to 
repay it with something better than sa- 
tire and contemnt.** 
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As he said tbis^ he abruptly left her to 
recollect all she had said, and very sin- 
cerely to wish it unsaid. 



CHAP. IV- 



Eliza's wishes of this nature increased 
in fervour, as the day closed, and Mr. 
Waldegrave^s continued absence gave 
strong indication of his continued dis- 
pleasure. 

In three days he was to set out upon 
his intended tour to France, and to ac- 
company Lady Delville and Sophia part 
of the way on their road to Belton. 
Nothing but the knowledge of this en- 
gagement prevented her from concluding 
that, in his extreme displeasure, he was 
actually gode upon his excursion, with- 
out taking any further notice of hen 

But though nothing in the world ap- 
peared so likely, as far as it regarded 
herself^ she supposed it probable that 

s 3 
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hit general habits of poUtness wduld 
exempt Lady Delville from any ins^ 
tention of this kind. Even this auppo*- 
sitioD» however^ became fainter and 
fainter; and when another whole day 
passed without any intelligence of him^ 
it yielded to a belief-— to a firm con-> 
viction, that he was verily and truly 
gone. 

Lady Delville and Sophia repelled any 
insinuations to his disadvantage upon 
this pointy with wonderful scorn ; , and 
though]£liza, at any other time^ would 
have been much more indignant^ thaa 
comforted^ by Sophia's toss of her heM]» 
and emphatic^ " I am sure Mr. Walde* 
grave would never treat us in that man* 
ner»'* it was now a consolation to her 
beyond measure^ to find them so very 
certain of his beiiig still in town. ' 

It was now the very day preceding 
that fixed upon for their journey* The 
whole of the morning Eliza passed in her 
own room ; walking up and down with 
and perturbed atep»-<»throwtng 
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herself into this chair — ^into that — ^now 
in tears — now hastily wiping them away^ 
and sitting down under a sudden im* 
pulse to write to him, and to intreat him 
to come ; then with shame and indig** 
nation at herself for asking it of him as 
a favour, tearing what she had written 
into a thousand pieces* 

Her ladyship put her head in at the 
door^ and inquired if Eliza would ac- 
company her and Sophia to Mrs.WiI- 
liams J with whom she was going to wind 
up afi&irs in a civil manner, by taking 
a farewell, and a dinner with her. 

Eliza impatiently negatived this pro* 
posal. 

'' Then what would you like for your 
dinner ?'' inquired she, a little disap* 
pointed, but cheering herself with a 
hope, that in the multitude of sorrows 
she had to devour, Eliza would lack but 
little food. 

<< Nothing at all, ma^am. I wish for 
nothing.'' 

JB 4 
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After harassing her a little longer. 
Lady Delville ieft her ; and in the pros- 
pect of passing the remainder of her 
mournful diay by herself, Eliza drew 
the only consolation that her case ad- 
mitted of. 

Time rapidly advanced ; and already 
the shades of evening approached — but 
no approach from Mr. Waldegrave. 

Worn out by expectation, she sunk 
into the calmness of despair. She won- 
dered at her composure ; for she detected 
not the latent principle of hope, which, 
under the load of torpid exhaustion 
that oppressed her, still existed. She 
believed that she was forsaken ; and she 
persuaded herself that she acquiesced in 
her fate. 

A sudden knock at the door put to 
flight all such persuasion. 

She flew to the window. It was al- 
most dusk — but it must have been abso- 
lute darkness to prevent her from dis- 
tinguishing the outlines of a form, aU 
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ways present to her imagination^ It 
was Waldegrave I and never — never was 
the sight of him so welcome to her soul ! 
Every doubt and surmise of his dis- 
honour vanished in an instant. All her 
dread and dismay so suddenly changed- 
into joy, her feeble, exhausted frame 
could scarcely support itself, whilst in- 
stinctively she rushed towards him, as 
soon as he entered the room — she could 
but pronounce his name, and completely 
subdued, she sunk half fainting into his 
arms. 

It was not thus that Mr. Waldegrave 
expected to be received. He had rather 
prepared himself to encounter some ve- 
hement reproaches, which, he was con- 
scious, that his absence at this particular 
time, would, in some degree, have jus- 
tified. 

But an appeal so tender and affecting, 
it was not in the nature of man to resist. 
Eliza in tears, and gentle, and affec* 
tionate, was a very difierent object to 
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BUzai videnty and angry, and reiM-oach*- 
All. 

lUpeatedly be pressed her to his 
haarti— 4ind called her his dear — his be* 
lovdd Eliza { and smiled away every 
doubt of his constancy and truth. 

So perfect and unalloyed for a time 
was her happinessi that she had almost 
fbrgotten that it was subject to the ge- 
neral law of earthly joys, and was as 
transitory as it was delightful, till he said , 
•omething respecting his journey on the 
morrow,— and then came a pang of re* 
gret% 

She too dearly prized, however, these 
precious moments, to sully them with 
l^oom or discontent The remenduance 
^'theim would soon be all that was left 
hen^-^^ C)h, kt it then be rich in dear 
and tifrnder assKKiations ! and amon^pt 
iIm treasures of memoiy, that night — 
li^t niitht^ — ^wben i paitdl witli bim, be* 
<^ h* l<^t\ Et^p^and, sliall be Uie most 
txi^^Hl^ k^x^^^bt oAtMst ramted to.** 



It was with reflections such as theses 
that she repelled every rising feeling of 
impatience^ which still made her sicken 
at hearty at the prospect of his leaving 
her } and in a request often, and urgently 
made, that he would write to her con- 
stantly, and in many an inquiry how 
soon,*— on what day she might expect to 
hear, from him, and above all, when she 
might expect his return; she solaced 
herself with the only circumstances that 
could alleviate a parting, so painful, to 
\ her. 

It is beautiful, indeed, to observe how 
benevdently the Author of our being 
has implanted in his creatures this desire 
of happiness, which leads them, under 
every deprivation, instinctively to turn to 
any source of comfort that remains. 

<< A month," he thought, ** would be 

the utmost extent of his stay. It should 

be shortened if possible ; but as it was 

a particular engagement, partly upon 

I business, he could not exacdy say 
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how soon he should be able to con- 
clude it." 

** A month !" oh^ it seemed a horrible 
interval ! — ** Four tedious weeks ! — but 
then four weeks were nothing if one was 
engaged in anyardent pursuit/' 

*^ I shall read a great deal, when you 
are gone, Waldegrave,'* said she ; " I 
will try and make up for lost time, and 
repair the waste and n^ligence of a six 
months' residence in London. — Ah, it 
is a sad, useless, unsatisfactory life that 
one leads here ! I cannot but think it 
better taste to prefer green fields, and 
country air, and good people, and good 
books/' 

He smiled — " Good books, my love, 
you may have here. The rest of your 
desiderata, perhaps, do not flourish with 
us. But, tell me, Eliza, were you hap« 
pier in your village ?" 

She slightly blushecl, as memory, or 
something more like conscience whis- 
pered, ** were you not better ?'* 
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•♦ I was never happy/' said she j ** I 
do not think I was ever born to b^ 
happy." 

" Yes, sometimes, Eliza,-^surely you 
have sometimes been happy?" and he 
looked at her with a smile of gentle re- 
proach. 

" When I am with you— that is — when 
you love me !" and she tried to conceal 
her conscious face, which dropped upon 
his shoulder. Her attachment was too 
visible — she felt that it was. But her 
blushes— her tremulous voice — her down- 
cast eyes, half filled with tears, seetned 
to implore him not to see it — or, if he 
must, not to love her the less for it. . 

Something like a pang smote upon the 
bosom of Mr. Waldegrave. 

Deeply, sincerely, did he wish that he 
had never known this impassioned crea- 
ture, whose love was her existence. It 
was too potent, too intense a feeling, to 
mingle [with the habits and pursuits of 
his life. But through what wretched- 
ness — what throbs of anguish— wh^ 
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heart-burniogs — ^what bitternefis mutt it 
pass, before it was subdued to the exi* 
gencies of fate ! 

Again did he wish that he had never 
known her ! and sighing to the fruitless*- 
ness of the wish» as one who li3ok6 upon 
a beautiful infant, born to some peculiar 
unhappiness, and doubly dear from its 
unconsciousness of the sorrow Uiat 
awaits it, — he pressed her fondly — fer^ 
vently to his heart. 

Wrought upon by the same feelii^ 
which actuated Othello when he ex- 
claims— 

'^ If it were non^ to diey 
** *Tirere now to be most blest/* 

he could almost have entreated her, now 
at this moment of enthusii^m — ^now 
when they had caught one of those iever- 
fleeting, varying visions of bliss, which 
descend from heaven, sweep over us, 
and are gone — now, he could have 
wished to part. Her passion was too 
sensitive — too delicate, tP encounter the 
roughness of the world in which he 
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moved* Her idea should be to him as 
a beautiful dream, the images of which 
should sometimes be recalled for the ex- 
quisite indulgence of memory — ^and his 
to her ! — what would it be ?** 

'' Ah, what indeed ?*' his conscience 
whispered, as turning, he encountered 
her eloquent eyes deeply fixed upon him^ 
with an ardour, a devotion of affection, 
which, as though it could read his very 
thoughts, seemed to entreat him, not to 
wound her — not to break her heart. 

It sounded like a reprieve to both, 
when she spoke, and interrupted the 
train of tumultuous, undecided feeling 
into which he had been betrayed. 

<* And are we not happier now than 
in a crowded drawing-room ?" said she, 
** dear Waldegrave ! do not let us place 
any portion of our felicity there/' 

'< Not felicity, perhaps, but a little 
pleasure must sometime be sought there. 
Pleasure, however, is not for Eliza, — it 
must be happiness ; any othef sensation 
is tame and ^ritless* Dearest, is ther^ 
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no danger in that enthusiasm of your's ? 
Must you be always 

'< Not touch'd but rapt, not waken'd but ipspir'd ?*' 

'* Let me be always as I am now — 
and it is enough," she replied. " Ah, do 
not*'— for she perceived him about to 
speak — " do not now, with cold advice,, 
chill the glow of happiness I feelT-to- 
morrow night, at this time, and how shall 
I be ? — I shall then have nothing but the 
recollection of this transient hour to feed 
upon/* 

<< It shall be sacred then, and unsullied, 
dear Eliza ;'* said he, with energy ; 
deeply touched by the genuine tender- 
ness of her passion ; and, though well 
aware that the influence she was now 
so powerfully exerting over him, would 
soon yield to the world, and to habit, 
he could not refuse to devote to her the 
few short hours that remained. He 
could not refuse to render his last fare- 
well, that dear, beloved, and sacred 
remembrance, which comecrates the 
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parting of hearts that truly love ; and 
which her ardent fancy might linger 
over, with pensive satisfaction and de- 
light. 

An interval of more pure and perfect 
gratification than she had long known 
in the society of Mr. Waldegrave, was 
at length interrupted by the return of 
Lady Delville and Sophia; and then, 
as knowing that nothing but gross and 
sordid realities were to be discussed, 
Eliza retired to her room, to muse upon 
what had passed, and to draw from the 
lehole, the enchanting inference that she 
was beloved with an ardour proportion- 
ate to her attachment. 

The following morning, preparatory 
to taking leave of Eliza, Lady Delvrlle, 
with her usual liberality, conceived it 
would be necessary to make her a pre- 
sent of some valuable maxims, for the 
better regulation of her conduct, till they 
met again, which would be, she said, to- 
wards the end of October. 
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Eliza thanked her for her tolicitude, 
but assured her it was unnecessary, as 
she had no intention of leaving the house, 
and certainly not the grounds of Ma- 
dame C — , during her residence at Ken- 
sington. 

** But that is going into the other 
extreme,'' said her ladyship ; *< I by no 
means recommend such a seclusion as 
that Perfect solitude is unfavourable 
to-'' 

But it is unnecessary to detail her 
parting counsel. 

Sophia^ too, in the moment of partings 
felt something like returning interest in 
her old companion's fate ; greatly as the 
sublimities of her friendship had been 
reduced, by her new alliance with Miss 
Oriyond. 

«« You will write to me, you know, 
Eliza, at every interval you can spare 
from other and more important claims?" 

** According to my present system," 
replied Eliza, ** I shall have sufficient 
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time to answer any claims that may be 
made upon it." 

'* Ob^ you forget^ my ]ove» that you 
have a certain important event to pre- 
pare for/' said Lady Delville, with some 
natural cravings of curiosity to know 
how soon Eliza's ai&irs were likely to be 
brought to a termination. 

^^ The event you allude to, is at too 
great a distance to require any prepara% 
tions, at present," she re[^d, in a tone 
of voice calculated to reprras further in* 
quiriesy whichj if ^ had possessed the 
iaclination, she reatiy wanted the power 
to answer with precision ; for Mr. Walde* 
grave, having acquiesced in her resolu-^ 
tion not to marry till the winter, seemed, 
to consider it as a decided point, and 
had since abstained from discussing^ the 
subject. 

Not much enlightened upon this mat- 
ter. Lady Delville next applied herself 
to the illumination of another. She had 
pever rightly understood what conse- 
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quences had followed Eliza's renuncia- 
tion of Mortimer, nor whether any inter- 
course still subsisted between her and her 
guardian. 

^' Can I take any letter or message 
for you, love, to the Henleys ? I shall see 
them in a day or two.** 

" None, I thank you,** said Eliza, co- 
louring deeply at the want of tact which 
could descend so suddenly upon a sub- 
ject of so much delicacy. Before her 
ladyship had spoken upon this point, 
her heart had yearned to send some to- 
ken to Louisa, some words that should 
betoken her remembrance of her, and 
of the peaceful days she had passed with 
her. Even to Mortimer she would have 
liked to have been named in such a way 
as should have proved, that his virtues 
and his merit still lived in her memory. 
But these emanations of her best feel- 
ings were ^ not to be conveyed through 
the medium of Lady^ Delville, or Sophia. 

There was one point of interest re* 
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specting Mortimer, on which she ear- 
nestly desired to be satisfied. It was as 
to his health. 

To the very , last moment of parting 
with Sophia, and even after Mr. Walde- 
grave had arrived, and was waiting to 
attend her to Kensington (which he had 
promised to do, previous to their setting 
off), she lingered over a request which 
she panted to make, that when Sophia 
wrote to her, she would particularly spe- 
cify the state of Mortimer's health and 
spirits. But withheld by the dread of 
Sophia's ridicule, and by the great pro- 
bability of her paying no attention to it» 
she refrained from making it ; and with 
many a farewell, and tender embrace, of 
which Lady Delville was profuse, as 
she always was of cheap presents, they 
parted. 

The tenderness of the preceding even- 
ing had not entirely vanished from the 
manner of Mr. Waldegrave, though it 
was slightly changed, and now wore 
something of the reserve that had lately 
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marked it. But Eliza's heart was too 
full for observation. 

With the tautology peculiar to the 
passion that inspired her, she did no* 
thing but repeat her entreaties that he 
would write to her^ that he would not 
forget her ; and| above all things, that he 
would come back again at the end of 
a month. In tears she gave him her 
* adieu — nor was he himself quite un- 
moved in receiving it. 

The habitation Eliza had chosen, was 
one particularly well adapted for her, in 
her present circumstances, as while it 
gave her, the nominal protection of Ma* 
dame C — , it combined with it the 
advantages of solitude. She occupied 
apartments of her own, distinct from 
those of the rest of the house, with whom 
she had no farther connexion than as 
she chose it. Madame C — was in her- 
self a civil sort of nobody, who spoke 
bad English, and not much better French ; 
but who, having originally been gover- 
ness in a family of distinction, and by 



them patronized, had acquired in a few 
years, a name, and a fortune ; and with 
the aid of expensive masters, and two or 
three fashionable looking teachers, she 
continued, as agrrat condescendon, to 
finish off liie education of ten oj twelve 
young people of fortune, who composed 
her seminary. 

With them she passed as much of her 
time as she could spare from the dutiei 
of her toilette, and the claims of a to* 
lerably extensive circle, of acquaintance. 
Eliza, therefore, (who, as having herself 
been one of her pupils) knew pretty well 
the degree of comfort that was likely to 
be found in her habitation, congratulated 
herself that after the call of ceremony 
witli which Madame C — thought it ne« 
cessary to greet her arrival, had been 
paid, she would be exempted from any 
more civilities of that kind ; and might, 
if it should so please her, as she thought 
it very likely would, escape any further 
intercourse with her hostess during the 
of her stay at Kensington. 
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CHAP. V. 

The tedious interval of three weeks 
"Was beguiled by the reception of only 
one letter from Mr. Waldegrave, and 
that a brief, and consequently an un- 
satisfactory one. 

Eliza had replied to it immediately; 
and had now been many days in expec- 
tation of an answer, which she anxiously 
hoped would specify on what day she 
might look for his return. 

But another week, as long as a year, 
crept away; and still no letter. Her 
natural restlessness of spirit increasing 
nnder the wretchedness of hope deferred, 
tormented her to a degree of anguish. 
Her whole time passed in watching the 
arrival of the postman, who brought let- 
ters to every creature in the house, ex- 
cept herself, mourning over her disap- 
pointment, and then comforting herself 
that the day was wearing to a close, and 
that another was coming, with a new 
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chance for her. At length, she deter- 
mined to write to him ; and in the mere 
act of so doing, a little composed the 
tamalt of her mind. 

It was a relief to her to be doing 
something. The calm horrors of a still 
and motionless situation, were never to 
be endured by Eliza ; and though there 
was a very probable chance, if he ad- 
hered to his original plan, that, the time 
of his absence having expired, he would 
be in England before this letter could 
possibly reach him, it would have been 
beyond all human exertion of patience 
to wait the event of another week, and 
act, upon the possible case of his omit« 
' ting to write, as he was on the point of 
returning. 

For the purpose of inquiring hoio soon 
her letter would, in the shortest time, 
reach Paris, that she might calculate 
with^greater precision how soon she could 
receive his answer, which she had in the 
most earnest manner desired him to re- 
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turn immediately, whether he were com- 
ing home or not; she resolved upon 
carrying it herself to the posl-office, 
though she Submitted to the decorum of 
desiring her footman to attend her. 

Here, however, she gained but little 
satisfaction ; for on giving it to a stupid 
woman, who bad no lover in France, 
but a cross husband, and screaming 
child at home, she received for answer 
to her inquiry, that " the postage was 
so much, and it would get there in pro- 
per time/' 

Dejected as she was, Eliza could 
scarcely refrain a smile, as she walked 
away, and reflected how wisely we are 
all exempted from having too much to 
do with one another's cares. " This 
woman," thought she, '' does not l^now 
that there is such a person in the world 
as Waldegrave ! With what indifference 
did she east her eye over the address of 
the letter, and tossed it by !'* 

Tempted by the beauty of the after- 
noon, and a little amused and abstract- 
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ed from herself by the qovelty of the o\^ 
jects which her walk presented, she pro- 
longed itt as far as Piccadilly^ where she 
had some articles to purchase. 

It was, indeed, an evening rich ia tb«i 
loveliness, which turns our reflection to 
the beauties of external objects. Seen 
through, the medium of imaginattoo^ 
they lose their common and every«day 
character, and awaken associations that 
seem to make us better. We grow, 
more respectable to ourselves, when we 
drop the chain that binds us to sordid, 
selfish views ; and when the soaring 
spirit, emancipated from them, bounds 
into the expanse of thoJight, and spurn-* 
ing thedull, the real present, expatiates 
free and unencumbered over the tales of 
past ages, and over those which we sup- 
pose will yet remain to be told when we 
are crumbled to our original dust# 

£Uza insensibly fell into a train of 
musing, rather pensive than melancholy. 
There is something soothing, when, in 
misfortune, we reflect upon the instabi^ 
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lityand temporary duration of every thing 
human. 

*' And there," she mentally exclaimed, 

as, in pursuing her way up Piccadilly, 

she cast her eyes upon that magnificent 

Abbey, on which the beams of many a 

setting sun had reposed, ** and there 

is a spectacle that might compose the 

wildest tumult of passion, and shew; us 

the nothingness of our wishes and pur« 

suits. On what a crowd of bustling 

'mortals, full of projects and hopes, has 

that noble structure looked down ! — * 

what scenes has it witnessed !--« what 

ashes does it enclose ! — all that is grand 

and impressive in» humanity !— But what 

remains of this a///f— a name^-a spark 

of recollection so feeble, that it must be 

fanned into life by the aid of external 

objects. Is this, then, the end of man's 

history ? Here is the structure that he 

has raised — smiling in the beams of the 

same sun that shone upon him ; but, 

where is he .^—does he leave this trace 

that he has been, this grand memorial of 
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his existence, only that it may stand tri« 
umphant over the dust that designed it ? 
-—it surely cannot be; — this ** craving 
af):er immortality** — ^this desire of death* 
less fame, could never be suffered .to 
spring up in a creature destined to anni- 
hilation!*' 

To annihilation ! — ah, what would 
Mortimer have thought^ to have heard 
her reason upon such a point 1 — Morti- 
metp who had so sedulously endeavoured 
to fix in her mind the same divine 
principles of hope, and tronfidence in $L 
future state of beings which actuated the 
whole of his own conduct ! What would 
he have thought ?—>But what> indeed^ 
would he have thought, had he seen the 
manner in which the last six months of 
her life had passed? The total absence 
of any governing principle of duty ; the 
misapplication of time and talents ; the 
want of piety, the want of self-control, 
the selfishness, the uselessness of thii 
period, rose in strong and humiliating 
contrast, with the few, the very ifew 
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weeks, in which, during her engagement 
with him, she had been able at the close 
of every day, to indulge reflection, on 
having spent some part of it in acts of 
virtue and moral improvement. A more 
meditative walk had seldom been taken 
in the suburbs of London, than that in 
wfhich Eliza this afternoon indulged. 

On arriving aj: home she was greeted 
with the .sight of a packet lying on her 
table. Impatiently she seized it, /con- 
cluding that it. came from Waldegtav^e* 
But. her disappointment in observing at 
one comer of it, the words " by the Bel* 
ton Coach,*' was to great, that She thrdw 
it ddwn ^s impetuously as she had takeil 
it up, supposing it some frivolous cona* 
tnunication from Sophia. 

When she had a little surmoubted her 
vezatimi, she resumed the intrusive 
packet, not with any expectation of 
being' interested in ite contents, but 
merely as the alternative of havitag no^ 
thing else to do. 

She found herself mistaken in her 
.conjectures. It was not from Sophia j 
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but contained a letter from Louisa ^en- 
ley, enclosing another in the hand-writ- 
ing of Mortimer. In extreme agitation 
she ran over the £rst paragraph of 
Louisa's letter; beyond that she had 
not power to proceed, for when she had 
read— 

*< Dear Eliza» 

" The enclosed letter it was the 
earnest request of my dear Mortimer 
that I would convey to you. In com- 
plying with it| I suspend all recollections 
but those which remind me of the in- 
terest you once felt in him ; and which 
induce me now to suppose, that it will be 
a melancholy satisfaction to yoii to hear, 
that in the last hours of his short, but 
truly excellent life, he was resigned and 
happy—" 

The letter fell from her hands ! — The in- 
telligence it conveyed could scarcely be 
called unexpected ; for when sh6 remem- 
bered the state of health in which she 
had last seen hi\n, nothing could be more 
probable. But notices of death are al- 
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ways startling ; how much more so^ then; 
when they relate to those who once were 
dear to us ! It was long before she was^ 
able to proceed in the perusal of Louisa^s 
letter; and then^ interrupted by sighs, 
and almost blinded with tears, it was 
with pain and difficulty she read on :— - 

** So gradual and gentle was his de- 
cline, and so composed his mind, that I 
ain willing to persuade myself his suf» 
ferings were not acute. He repeatedly 
assured me and his mother, who was 
with him to the last, that they were not j 
and that he was comfortable, and even 
happy* When we were alone, be oftea 
spoke of you ; and always with the ten- 
derest love* He frequently ejaculated 
short, but fervent prayers for your hap- 
piness; and on the night before his 
death, when he gave me the letter I 
now enclose to you, he besought me 
always to love, and, as far as I could, 
to befriend you. After this he spoke no 
more ; but on the following day, towards 
evening, he sunk calmly, and fis if hQ 
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were going to sleep, into a happier state 
of existence. 

'* I cannot now say more ; but let me 
in conclusion ask it of you^ dear l^iliza, 
as the highest gratification you can ^iye 
me» that if». in the vicissitudes of fate 
and fortune, you fancy that I can in any 
way be serviceable to you, you will im* 
mediately apply to me. And do not 
think, that, exquisite as must be my de- 
light to fulfil any wish of my dear de- 
parted Mortimer, I shall not also be most 
happy in proving to you, at all times, 
how dear you are still to the heart of 

^^ Tour sincere and afiectionate friend, 

" Louisa Heijlby/* 

From this letter, Eliza turned to that 
which it enclosed ; the last relic of him 
who had loved her as few had ever loved : 
through unkindness and neglect — in life 
and in death — how constant, how un^ 
shaken had been his attachment ! 

*^ How tenderly he loved me I'' she 
exdaimed, as, with fast falling tears, she 
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mused upon the superscription of his 
letter, and pressed it alternately to her 
Jipsioid'to.her hearty, and then relkiqttish- 
.^ng it; turned away, as wholly unequal 
to the. efibrt of breaking the seaU It 
was .not a mere mortal communication 
she was about to peruse ; it seemed to 
' her Jitnagiiiation like a message from the 
dead ; and, with a degree of awe,, that 
overpowered every other emotion, she 
at. last ventuifed to open it, and read as 
follows >— 

" When you read these lines, dearest 
Eliza, the writer of Uiem will be no 
longer, amongst the inhabitants of this 
world. 

" He will have passed through that 
awful change which must decide for ever 
his immortal &Lte i Dead even nbw to 
every human feeling, excepting that, 
which, though subdu^, must vibrate 
to the latest moment of my existence, 
for whom should be my parting solici- 
tude-r-fiH: whom my last earthly care — 
but for Eliza? that dear, but ' dangeroos 
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being, whom once to have ioved-^is 
never, never to forget. To forget ! oh> 
witness days and hours of painful strug- 
gle, what have I not endured? What 
conflicts have I not sustained before the 
love of the creature was subdued to that 
of tbe Creator ! and before I could bend 
to the chastisement which so justly fol- 
lowed a passion that bordered upon ido- 
latry ! But this bitter trial is over ; and 
the love of Eliza is softened into' a sen- 
timent rather soothing than sad. I see 
you not now, as I once did — in your 
beauty — your brilliant talents — your 
charm of attraction : but I contemplate 
you, when you shall be as I am, reclining 
upon that bed from whence you never 
more shall rise : sinking like me into the 
cold and comfortless grave — and then I 
ask myself if you can support that tre- 
mendous hour, and if you will have 
happiness and consolation under it! — ^and 
when I fancy that in the gay tumultuous 
scene of life in which you will probably 
be engaged, these solemn thoughts will 
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be forgotten — my heart, though no loiter 
daring to love, still dinging t9 the bliss 
of being useful to you, prompts me ta 
address you with words that seldom fail 
in their i^peal. The words of the dying 
are impres'^ive, Eliza 1 

<* Oi), my love ! (still let me call you 
by that tender name} there is an hour in 
which you will want the aid of better 
recollections to support your fainting 
spirit, than the happiest that the world 
can offer you. Eliza, be not beguiled 
by that alluring world. He who once 
felt its fascination, and, too forgetful of 
still higher claims, thought to have set 
up in it a resting-place of happiness,—* 
he it is, who, from his grave, calls upon 
you to renounce tt« Yes — he calls upon 
you while health, and youth, and beauty^ 
and accomplishments, have wreathed you 
in flowery fetters its willing captive, 
now to burst these beautiful bonds, and 
sacrifice upon a holier altar: for you 
must sacrifice even to this transient, 
fleeting world. It is not won without 
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toil and' pain ^ and when the prize is 
gained, what is it ? Eliza is the idol of 
a circle : every eyeioUows her with ad* 
miration and delight — every ear lingers 
upon her accents — the gay-laugh, the 
pleasant smile, follow quick upon her 
brilliant repartee. Or, does she charm 
with those n^elodious notes which even 
now sweep over my memory^ bringing 
with them — ah, what a train of human 
feelings ! But cease— cease, my heart ; 
what have I now to do with humanity ? 
of Eliza only I must speak, 

<* Pre-eminent in every charm — ^fasci- 
nating, till the full soul, oppressed with 
the emotion she excites, sighs in the 
conviction that the enchantment which 
surrounds her is too exquisite to last, — 
still what is it ? Is it happiness, Eliza ? 
Is it what you are treasuring up for those 
joyless days, when youths and beauty^ 
and attraction are gone ; and the incon- 
stant worlds which smiles upon its victims 
only while they contribute to its plea« 
8tire> scarcely heaving to your memory 
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were ablei of our little portion to help 
them ? Were you not happy^ when, iit 
the parting embrace at night, we ex- 
changed a promise of meeting to renew 
our grateful task on the morrow; and 
when, with eyes swimming in tears, till 
they fell down a cheek that still seems to 
recline upon my bosom, you replied, to 
my fervent thanks for your kindness, 
^ You owe mc^ none, dear Mortimer I 
it is I who should be grateful to you, for 
teaching me where to find real plea- 
sure/ 

'< Oh, days of more than mortal hap- 
piness !— beautiful visions !— why do ye 
return to me ?— >! cannot, must not 
pause to gaze upon you — ^I am going — 
far— rfar from you-— call me not back to 
earth — oh, Eliza !— nature is yet un- 
subdued—these bitter tears — ^ — 

'< I resume with more calmness — ^but 
I feel that I must be brief. I have 
engaged in a task of danger. But, for 
Eliza, what is there, even yet, that I 
would pot undergo ? It is for her dear 
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sake that I have wandered back to a 
world, which she once made so charming 
to me— -but I must return. The striv- 
logs of mortality are almost over ; and 
every though t^ every hope, is almost 
sacrificed. It is fit^ indeedi that all 
should now be given to that Heaven 
Which opens upon me i-^lorious — beati- 
fic prospect ! — how do thy ineffitble rays 
illumine the dark vale and shadow of 
death ! Eliza, overlook the world, and 
here fix your stedfast gaze. For a while 
an inhabitant of earth, live in it as 
though your happiness were never to be 
found in it ;•— it never is«-it mocks an 
earthly grasp. But, in peace — in reli* 
gion — in a contented and resigned mind 
— ^in self-control — in the duties which 
your Bible inculcates, you may trace its 
path — and, steadily pursuing the track, 
sometimes, indeed, through a rough and 
thorny road, but which the more surely 
advances you to the point in view, it is 
at the close of life^ when nature sinks 
beneath the intensity of her trials that 
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you must look to receive the Divine gift 
' — ^tbe crown of duty. 

<< Blissful hour — may it be Eliza's ! 
My last of earthly feelings is, and, to 
the close of all, must be, for you — ^my 
. love — Falrewell ! farewell I'* 

With bands clasped, as in the fervour 
of repentant feeling, and with tears and 
sighs that almost convulsed her, !^liza 
repeatedly paused in her perusal of this 
last memento of poor Mortimer. Her 
uplifted eyes seemed to seek him- in his 
happier dw^lling«place; and to appeal to 
him, as if his beatified spirit could in- 
fuse a portion a( its own peace into her 
troubled heart, • ^ 

** Look down upon me, dear sainted 
friend !'' she exclaimed ; <^ look down 
upon your poor £Uza, sorely beset, and 
encompassed as she is, with overwhelm* 
ing passions.'^ 

Then reading on, some fresh proof of 
the invaluable attach mien t-~the treasure 
of affection, which she had so wantonly 
cast away, burst upon her ; and, as if a 
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veil had fallen from her eyes, now, for 
the first time— now, that all wa3 . gone, 
she could understand the full extent of 

4 

her loss. 

'^ And he might have been mine V^ 
said she ; '^ this heart, so pious, so gentle, 
80 affectionate, it might have been mine ! 
*— and I should have had a friend and 
counsellor, and one that would have 
loved me! And what have I now? — I 
have no friend — none— none — Walde- 
grave forsaken me — I have no fiiend/' 

And with the avidity of grief that 
loves to feed upon its 6orrows, she 
indulged the idea of her desolate situar 
tion, till, overpowered with anguish, 
dark and desperate thoughts began to 
suggest themselves ; and, in the despair 
of the OK)ment, she almost meditated an 
escape from the burthen of existence. 
Not 80 far, however, b^strayed by the 
gloomy tempter, as not to see. the sinful 
imaginations that were hbvering about 
her, £li2a, for the first time for many 
months, prayed — ardently — fervently 
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prayed to be strengthened' and defended 
fr om h erself. 

There is something in the very act of 
prayer^ that, for a time^ stills the violence 
of passion, and elevates and purifies the 
afiections. When affliction presses hard, 
and the weakness of human nature looks 
round, in vain, for support, how natural 
is the impulse that throws us on our 
knees before Him who has laid hi$ 
chastenings upon us ; and how secure^ 
how encouraging is the hope that 
accompanies our supplication^ for His 
pity ! We believe that He who made 
us, cannot be unmoved with the suffer- 
ings of His creatures ; and, in sincerely 
asking his compassion, we almost feel 
th at we receive jti.,.^ 

The earnestness with which Eliza 
sought the only refuge for the distressed, 
considerably assisted to calm and subdue 
her mind. Once more she read over 
Mortimer's letter; and this time it 
rather comforted than afflicted her. His 
exaUed piety elevated her to an enthu- 
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siasm that made her almost wish to die, 
thai once more she might behold him. 
In this moment of excitement, pore and 
unalloyed by passion, even the idea of 
Waldegrave lost its force, and faded 
before the influence of virtue. 

Led into an involuntary comparison 
between her past and present lover^ she 
could now see the mistake she had made ; 
and that in suffering inclination to pre* 
dominate over reason, she had preferred 
the shadow to the substance. 

<^ It was not thus,'' said she, pressing 
the letter to her bosom, *' it was not 
thus, that Waldegrave would have ad- 
dressed me. He, too, counsels me to 
control my utihappy temper, and to 
exercise my better judgment, and to try 
and be contented and happy } but what 
motives does he bring forward to incite 
me to this difficult task ? The opinion 
of a world, that can never — never make 
me happy ; and which would renounce 
me, perhaps, when most I wanted its 
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support. Oh, Mortimer ! — ^friend of my 
soul! — how much more noUe afey^r 
monitions ! But will they be of any 
avail ? — Or am I not rather doomed by 
fate, self-devoted, to rush upon my ruin—* 
to see and prefer the better part, but 
impelled by destiny to choose the worse ?** 

She walked to the window. It was 
neither evening nor tiight, but that 
blended mixture of both, which is so 
lovely to a meditative mind. The 
quiet,' unobtrusive beams of the moon 
had long been stealing into her apart- 
ment ; but absorbed in the fulness of 
her emotion, Eliza had taken no heed 
of time, nor had calculated upon its 
progress, till she perceived that sweet 
planet riseii in its full beauty, and, to 
her fanciifol: imagination, smiling upon 
her, and insinuating in its tranquil ra- 
diance a portion of comfort and hea- 
venly hope. 

Its placid rays — the stillness of sur- 
rounding nature — the letter of Mortimer, 
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which lay next her hearty — every circum* 
stance conspired to aid her better, 
purposes. 

She recalled to memory her past 
failures. She revolved the delusion 
of her life. Here, in this very spot, 
amongst these trees, upon that lawn, 
how often had she sported, a gay and 
happy child. Here, the first dawnings 
of recollection began. Here, that im- 
petuous temper, which had stamped her 
destiny with so much misconduct — so 
much unhappiness, first unfolded itself 
She followed the impressions of memory, 
till she saw herself kneeling by the 
death-bed of her aged relative. Well, 
she remembered the fervour of good 
resolve that had followed the simple 
but affecting warning she had then re- 
ceived. Then, as the affianceii( wife of 
Mortimer, her round of pleasing duties — 
her calm and innocent pleasures-^her 
peace— all the comforts of her situation, 
so little heeded while possessed, and 



only properly valued^ when lost for ever. 
" Oh, well may I exclaim" — (said she, 
recalling to mind the pathetic exclama- 
tion of Madame du Deffand, oppressed, 
indeed, with a far more lengthened load 
of life), " Je pensois que favois passe ma 
vie dans les illusions^** " well may I say 
that I have passed my life in illusions !'' 

And the last of all, that dream of 
felicity in which the last few months of 
her existence had passed — the love of 
Waldegrave — how would it terminate? 
A heavy foreboding weighed upon her 
spirit. But now, blest in the possession 
of one of those moments of contrition 
and good resolve, which, for the benefit 
of virtue, sometimes visit even the frailest 
of beings, she believed that she could 
sustain even the hard trial of his desertion 
and unkindness. 

"Or if not," she continued, "if I 
am doomed to suffer by him for whom 
I have made such important sacrifices — 
my heart, perhaps, may break beneath 
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the effort of surmounting the acute sense 
I must have of his ingratitude^ and un* 
kindness ; — but in the end I shall be tri- 
umphant. Death will befriend me. In 
the grave I shall have peace.'* 

And devoutly, and firmly resolving 
to prepare her mind, by acts of virtue, 
penitence for past faults, and earnest en- 
deavours to avoid them for the future, for 
that resting place, from which Mortimer 
had . so pathetically seemed to appeal to 
her, — i^orrowful, indeed, — but calm, she 
retired to her pillow. 



CHAP. VI. 

For several days, the melancholy in- 
telligence she had received maintained its 
hold upon her mind, and Eliza thought, 
and suffered less, respecting Mr. Walde- 

. grave. 
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But the force of passion was rather 
suspended, than weakened ; and, as time 
advanced, and in the due course of things 
her letter ought not only to have been 
received, but answered, and still no in- 
telligence of his arrival, she soon pro- 
ceeded with that rapid decision which 
characterized all her judgments (or 
such of them, rather, that involved any 
point that greatly interested her), from 
the alarming doubt that he meant to 
abandon her, to the beliei^ and final con- 
viction, that he actually had done so, and 
that she should see him no more. 

Under this idea, she gave herself up 
to the most passionate grief. In vain 
she called upon her strength of mind, 
every good and virtuous principle within 
her, to enable her to bear up against the 
cruel suspense that preyed upon her 
heart. — In vain she laboured to be re- 
signed and patient; even pride, the sen- 
timent which exercised above all others 
the most potent dominion over her, 
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was utterly insufficient to ameliorate the 
pangs of a disappointment so unexpected 
and so acute. 

For a fortnight she dragged on an ex- 
istence so embittered with uncertainty 
(confessedly the most insupportable of 
situations), that at last, urged by her 
impatient spirit, sick and dying under 
the apparent impossibility of taking 
any measures to relieve its distress, she 
was on the very point of proceeding 
herself to Paris^ to know the worst at 
once, and rush upon the horrors of her 
fate, when happily she was saved the dis- 
grace and danger of such an extravagant 
step, by receiving the long-looked for 
letter. 

Never was an epistle more hastily 
seized— more eagerly torn open — ^and 
never was one more despairingly perused 
—not a line in it gave her any comfort' ; 
but, on the contrary, increasing the un- 
certainty of his return, added to, rather 
than took from, her sorrow. 

G 3 
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His manner of expcessing himself was 
gentle, rather than kind, — ^far from im^ 
passioned— far from every thing that 
could have satisfied her that his attach- 
ment was sincere and unabated. Iii 
speaking of a necessity for his protracted 
stay, he gave no explanation of it, nei* 
ther did he express any' uneasiness at 
being so long detained from her ; but 
hinted something like a reproach for the 
impatience which had manifested itself 
in her last letter; and which she ought to 
h^ve had sufficient confidence in him to 
have restrained^ 

He so carefully avoided to mention 
their approaching union^ or to make any 
allusion to the subject, that it was im- 
possible to suppose it an accidental 
omission ; — indeed, had it been so, an 
accidental omission of this nature was 
hardly to be pardoned in a lover's let- 
ter. 

No communication could possibly have 
been more vague and unsatisfactory, or 
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more capable of being construed into any 
aieaning but a good one. 

Indignantly Eliza threw it down ; and 
at that moment, could have equally 
spumed from her the writer of it. She 
felt that he was trifling with her, and 
tliat with her whole soul she ought to 
disdain him ; and a little while, the lofti- 
nesB of contempt preserved her from a 
misery which would have been too ab- 
ject—too degrading. 

*< Yes^ indeed/' she exclaimed, " it is 
worthy of tears," — struggling to ^press 
them, and finding that she could not, at 
last^ yielding to their force-*- though re- 
luctantly, and with a feeling of humilia- 
tion almost as painful as the sense of his 
unkindness. 

Several times she made an effort to 
address a letter to him, decisively re- 
nouncing him, and ending their con- 
nexion at once. But then returning 
affection acted the part of reason, and 
suggested the fond hope that she was 
still beloved— ^and that through all this 

G 3 
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seeming coldnet s, he retained a constant 
purpose to be faithful to his vows— and^ 
even if absence or business had a little 
lessened the fervor of his love, hov much 
more likely was « it that hz would be 
wrought upon by kindness, than seve- 
rity ! and wrought upon to return to her 
he must be ! for how was she to live 
without his love ? What had she in the 
world beside ? 

And now, agitated by tenderae^, 
as much ais she had just before been 
by^ anger, her purpose was instantly^ 
changed ; and with the inconsistency 
of the passion that enslaved her, he was 
now implored as the master of her fate, 
rather than disdained as the author of 
her sorrows* 

But the varying, unsettled nature of 
her emotions, may be gathered from the 
following effusion, which was no sooner 
written than transmitted to him : 

<* If you could conceive, Waldegrave, 
the anxiety, the overpowering wretched- 
ness, with which I have daily looked 
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for tbe letter I have at last received from 
you, and if you could see the deep dis- 
appointment which the coldness and 
neglect it too surely betrays, has inflicted 
upod me, you would instantly return, to 
comfort me with an assurance that you 
still love me ; and that my alarming 
doubts, for the future, are really without 
foundation. 

" My dear Waldegrave, I beseech yoii 
not to trifle with me. Have I lost your 
auction ? Do you repent of the con- 
nexion you have formed with me ? and 
have you the slightest lurking wish that 
it could be broken off? It can— it shall, 
instantly — only be candid with me. I 
can bear it — and if not-— I can die. But 
this harrowing suspense — ^this agonizing 
uncertainty, I cannot support. Life is 
joyless to me. I have no comfort. My 
health is gone— -my 'Spirits are gone. I 
have no occupation. When I ris^ in 
the morning my only care is, how to "^"^ 
shorten the day — my only labour, not 
to think — but as well might I exert 

o 4 
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royself not to exist. My busy, wretched 
mindi is all of me that does live— for in 
my health and bodily frame I often 
think that I am dying--*and then only it 
is that I am calm ; for when I feel the 
ravages that grief is making, and am 
compelled to observe the alteration in 
my appearance, I seem to recollect the 
sin I am committing, in thus wilfully 
wasting the gifts of God ; — and reason 
then has some power over me, and for 
a time I am quiet* But it is only for 
a time. A torrent of returning passion 
soon overwhelms me, and my life is 
divided between doubt and confidence ; 
misery, and an ill-defined distrusting 
kind of. hope. I dare not venture to be 
happy — else I could sometimes believe 
that you still love me.' Surely you once 
did, Waldegrave? Surely I was dear 
to you, when, many months since, you 
came to take your leave of me, and nei- 
ther of us could say farewell ! That 
day, when first you made me happy by 
the acknowledgment ' of your love ! 
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How could you voluntarily speak of what 
you did not feel ? I did not draw it 
from you — did I ? Or did I not ? Was 
it compassion, Waldegrave ? Good God 
defend me from the horrid thought ! 
Why — why are you not here, that I 
might now, this very instant, extor^ 
from you the real truth, and know if I 
have all along been loved from motives 
of pity only ! 

" If such has been the case — delay not, 
for the love of heaven, delay not the ac- 
knowledgment. It cannot trespass much 
upon your time or business to make it, 
for two lines will suf&ce. You have only 
to say, • Eliza, you are right in your 
caBJectures,* and we shall both of us be 
ourselves again ; ready to smile probably 
. at our mistakes,'' (here the paper was so 
blistered with tears, that her writing was 
scarcely legible). 

"But, Waldegrave, is it thus? can 

it indeed be, that you have never loved 

tne ? Oh, no — rio — it cannot be. Once 

you did — whatever you may now ; and 

« 5 
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why should you not still? Am I not 
the same Eliza that you have so often 
pressed to your heart ? Have I not the 
same talents--*the. same power toplease, 
which you have so often told me con- 
stituted the whole charm of your exis- 
tence ? Oh» Waldegrave, why did you 
tell me so, if you did not really feel it ? 
Why did you deceive me ? I never in- 
jured you. I was happy in my peace- 
ful village—at least I was tranquil. I 
had my books — my music — ^my humble 
duties to fulfil — and you found me con- 
tented with my lot. I made no display 
to attract your attention. I practised na 
arts of coquetry to engage you in un- 
meaning gallantry*— and this I do not 
say, as arrogating any merit to myself — 
for it is possible that I may have been 
often restrained from adopting the little 
artifices of my sex. as much fmm the 
want of patience and periieverance in the 
proper application^ as from disdain of 
them ;«— but be that as it may, you must» 
I am sure, exculpate me from any de- 
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sign of drawing yoii into a situation 
which now se^ms to be repugnant to 
you. 

^^ But perhaps it is only appearance. 
Perhaps I may too soon» and too weakly 
have alarmed myself ! The business you 
ate engaged upon may be difficult and 
embarrassing, and with all the inclination 
in the world to attend; and to be kind to 
me— you may not be sufficiently able so 
to abstract yourself from it, as to give 
me that whole, unbounded possession of 
your heart, which alone can satisfy the 
selfishness of my love. 

" Dear Waldegrave! how willingly 
would I make excuses for you. How 
much rather would I that the error should 
be mine than yours ! and that I should 
ofifend by too much love, than that you 
should have deceived me, and feel none* 
But dearest, forgive me ! you have not 
deceived me — ^you will not. No, no^ you 
will never treat unkindly one already so 
desolate, so abandoned, so reprdached 
for your sake. Oh, Waldegrave ! think 
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what I have sacrificed to the love of you ! 
Yet no— --do not think it is a sacrifice : I 
recal my words — believe me, love, it is 
no sacrifice ! All the world is nothing to 
me in comparison with your affection. 
You are my world— if I have lost you, 
then indeed I am desolate. 

" But if it be so, I implore you not to 
deceive me any longer, nor suffer me to 
go on deluding myself with the fond 
hope of your speedy return, when pos- 
sibly you know that we have parted 
never to meet again. It will be hard — 
very hard, I must confess to you, to re- 
gain my peace of mind ; and far better 
would it have been that I should have 
died, than that in such a case I ever 
knew you. But though I may mourn, 
even to the grave, the cruel chance that 
led you to select^ as the mere plaything 
of a day, a heart whose every sentiment 
is a passion, and which may rather be said 
to suffer than to feel emotion, I shall then 
see the end of my fate, and in se^ng 
that I shall have rest. 
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. ^* Do not spare me then, Waldegrave ; 
spare me nothing but delay — tliat, I can- 
not much longer support. If, then, you 
do not wish to see me desperate at your 
feet— alone and unprotected, over the 
sea itself— in another country, come to 
seek you, and to implore you to deal 
openly with me, write — or, which is far 
better, instantly return to your forsaken, 
broken-hearted 

<* Eliza.** 



CHAP. VIL 

When sufficient time had passed for 
her to have received the reply she so 
anxiously solicited, Eliza again under- 
went the sickening feelings of constant 
disappointment. 

In vain she every morning awoke with 
a faint fluttering of joy at the bright 
beams of a new day, before the close of 
which she hoped to be greeted with some 
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intelligence of Waldegrave. None ar- "^ 
rived. He did^ indeed^ seem to have 
utterly abandoned her ; unless — but that 
was a sad alternative — unless, he was 
suffering from illness. 

But she could bear to believe any 
thing better than that his silence was the 
result of indifference or design ; and in 
persuading herself that he was ill, she 
very soon found excuses enough for 
resuming her former design of actually 
going over to him. Inclination is 
always prompt in covering its sugges- 
tions with the shadow of reason, and she 
assured herself that whatever there was 
of rash or extravagant in such a mea- 
sure, was amply justified by her enter- 
taining any supposition of His being ill 
in a foreign country, amongst strangers, 
and destitute of any endearment of 
friendship or affection. 

She decided, therefore, upon instantly 
going to him ; and having adopted this 
resolution, she felt infinitely happier. 
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She was going to act — no matter how. 
She was, at any rate, aboat to plumge 
upon certainty. 

Strange infatuation which urges rest- 
less spirits to this rash anticipation, of 
fate ! — this rushing forward to obtain a 
clearer view of what they dread to look 
upon I 

Though difficulty was a word which 
had no place in Eliza's vocabulary, when 
inclination prompted any of heV move- 
ments, yet she found herself slightly 
embarrassed bow to proceed, without 
making a few inquiries as to the readiest 
way of her getting to Dover. 

As her counsellor in this emergency, 
she bethought herself of Mn Williams^ 
who would most likely be able to tell 
her the very little she wanted to know ; 
and it would be very easy to make her 
inquiries so general, as to prevent his 
penetrating into their motive* 

Towards Mr. Williams's habitation she . 
accordingly bent her way, with- steps 
corresponding to the haste and agitation 
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of her mind. A very short time brought 
her to Bond Street^ but Mr. Williams 
was not at home— he would-be within in 
a few minutes. Declining the insup- 
portable horror of walking up stairs and 
sitting with Mrs. Williams, and appear- 
ing polite and agreeable till his return, 
she said she would call again ; and 
desiring her servant to wait there for 
her, she wandered from the house, she 
scarcely knew whither. Her mind was 
so absorbed in pondering upon her pro- 
ject, that had she been walking in a 
solitary wood, she could not have felt 
more alone. 

She walked to the end of Bond Street, 
and was about to cross over Oxford 
Street, when she was obliged to stop to 
avoid a hackney coach, which^ was ap* 
proaching much faster than such vehicles 
usually move. 

Accidentally she cast her eyes upon it 
as it passed her — but not carelessly or 
quickly were they withdrawn 1 if an 
electric shock had levelled her to the 
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earth, the effeet could not have been, 
more potent than that hasty glance oc* 
casioned ; for, in the coach, rapidly as 
it passed her, she saw — distinctly saw — 
the face of Waldegrave ! 

With the impulse of distraction, she 
ran towards it — she called to the t^pach- 
man, ** Man — man-— oh, stop — stop,*' 
But in vain. In the noise and bustle 
of the street her voice was unheard ; 
and her attention was soon compelled to 
be withdrawn from it, by the vocife- 
rations of several persons to ^Hake care, 
and get out of the way," as, heedless of 
every thing, but to keep the coach in 
sight, she was running down the middle 
of the street, amongst horses and cari- 
riages^ every instant at the peril of her 
life. 

Although it is scarcely possible for 
any thing to be extraordinary in London, 
yet Eliza's singular manner, her un- 
common beauty of form and face, and 
her whole appearance, at once elegant 
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and superior, began to attract some 
notice. 

« Can I be of any service to you, my 
dear ?" said a bold, vulgar looking man, 
taking her hand, on hearing her agi- 
tated and unheeded calls after the coach- 
man. 

Alarmed now by the dread of personal 
insult, a ray of reason returned. She 
snatched away her hand, and broke frona 
her assailant, endeavouring to suppress 
her agitation and to walk calmly. 

All trace of the coach was now lost ; 
she only believed that it took the way to 
the City. Towards the City then, she 
followed very fast ; her ideas were no- 
thing but a confused mass, in which 
no distinct image prevailed but Walde- 
grave. She had seen him — and she must 
see him again. She was accessible to no 
other impression. 

She hurried on a little further, with 
the pace and gestures of insanity. Then 
she thought of a coach-— it would be 
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quicker; immediately she beckoned one 
from the stand. 

" Be quick — very quick,*' she ex- 
claimed^ almost breathless, as she stept 
into it. 

" Where, ma'am ?'' 

«« To the City/' 

« What part ?'' 

*^ Ohy no matter where ; drive on till 
I tell you to stop." 

The man shut the door, and Eliza with 
her head out of the window, began ag^in 
her fruitless search. 

She had not been three minutes in the 
coach before the tedious interruptions 
from meeting with other vehicles, almost 
drove her frantic ; and she was certain 
•he should be much more expeditious on 
foot. She called to the man to stop, and 
let her get out, and having dismissed 
him, began again her chace. 

She went on, insensible to heat or fa* 
tigue, under the full influence of a burning 
September sun, till she found herself in 
Holborn ; and then she became more 
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bewildered than even She was at last 
obliged to pause from downright ex- 
haustion. Scarcely knowing whither she 
went, mechanically she turned into the 
first confectioner's shop she met with ; 
and a faint gleam of common sense in 
this interval prevailed. She began to 
see the folly of prosecuting such a 
search under such circumstances, and to 
think that it would be better to return 
home. 

" He must soon visit her— she must very 
soon have some intelligence of him. He 
could not abandon her entirely, in so 
cruel, so ungentlemanlike a manner!'' 
And thus she tried to comfort herself 
under a sense of his unkind behaviour, 
so acute and agonizing, that she really 
seemed to become an object of .com*- 
passion to her own heart. 

As her object was to rest and not to 
eat (only to think of which, would almost 
have suffocated her), she was perfectly 
satisfied to give all, that the accom* 
inodation of a chair required her to 
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expend, to appease the cravings of a 
miserable little beggar child; who, by 
the side of a ragged, half-starved mother, 
stood gazing with longing eyes at the 
good things which lined the window. 

<^ Long life and happiness to you, my 
lady," said the woman, as Eliza en- 
riched her donation with a trifle in mo- 
ney ; uttered as these few words were, 
without consciousness or meaning, they 
struck with some emphasis upon the 
feelings of poor Eliza. She turned 
away, half repeating ^* life and happi- 
ness 1" ;, 

It seemed to her astonishing that any 
one could pronounce a benediction upon 
one so forlorn — so overwhelmed in 
wretchedness. 

Tears, in spite o£ her utmost efforts, 
stole down her cheeks. She tried to 
conceal them, and to hide her too ex- 
pressive face from the earnest gaze of 
the woman of the shop ; who, being 
gifted wji^h some of** the milk of human 
kindness,'' found her sympathy rather 
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stroDgly excited by the anguish of spirit 
ixrhich Eliza^s every movement indicated* 

** You do not seem very well, ma'am/* 
said she, as Eliza, seating herself in 
one corner of the shop, leaned her head 
upon her hand, while with the other she 
sought to stifle her tears with her hand- 
kerchief. 

" Will you walk into ray back room, 
and take a glass of wine, or any thing 
else ?" she continued. 

" You are very good — very— kind — I 
thank you,'* sighed Eliza. "If you would 
let your servant call me a coach — *^ 

" Certainly — to be sure, ma'am,*' and 
she immediately dispatched a little boy 
on the errand. 

In the interim, Eliza endeavoured to 
compose herself j bat in her deep drawn 
sighs, unconsciously heaved, and when 
observed, attempted to be dissipated in 
a slight cough j in tears, every instant 
wiped away, yet every instant renewed, 
it was easy to see how fruitless were her 
eflforts. 
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When the coach arrived, she was about 
to signify her thanks to the woman for 
her kindness — 

" Pray, ma'am, don't mention it," said 
she, coming forward to assist her in getting 
in^ and wishing her good day in an accent 
that implied very sincere interest and 
goofl wishes. 

There is, indeed, something perfectly 
irresistible in the appeal of genuine sor- 
row. Happiness is sufficient in itself-^ 
requires nothing — is too triumphant — too 
exulting ; but " / suffer^^^ is the watch- 
word of fellowship — it is the bond of 
union between human creatures. 

Eliza had desired to be driven home ; 
but in passing the Albany, where Wald^ 
grave had apartments previous to his 
leaving England, she could not resist the 
impulse which led her to stop there^ and 
inquire after him of the porter. 

She scarcely believed it possible that 
she had been mistaken in supposing it 
him that she had seen. But her head 
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was so bewildered, that more than once 
she fancied her senses were disturbed ;. 
and th{it the whole was the illusion of a 
raised and feverish imagination, the con- 
sequence of the distress she had endured 
for so many weeks, now augmented by 
fatigue and lieat. 

With a faltering voice, and cheeks 
dyed with the deepest blush, she vainly 
tried to ftiake a fearless and indifferent 
inquiry whether Mr. Waldegrave was at 
home. Her embarrassment gave to the 
circumstance all the meaning she wished 
to avoid. 

But her anxiety to obtain intelligence 
of him soon surmounted every other sen« 
»|ttion. 

<< He is not at home!" said she, echoing 
the man's reply, " are you sure of it ?" 

" Yes, I saw him go out this morning, 
and I must have seen him if he had re* 
turned, for I have been standing here 
ever since." 

" You are quite sure it was Mr* Wal- 
degrave ?" ' 
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^ Sure ! oh yes, I aai sure enough of 
that/' he replied, with a sigaificant smile* 

** How long has he been returned to 
town ?" she continued, panting with 
emotion, and totally unobservant of the 
easy air of familiarity, with which the 
man surveyed her from head to foot. 

" How long ! why a day or two, my 
dear, or thereabouts ;" and then turning 
with great respect, to reply to a question 
addressed to him by a gentleman who 
was then coming out, he left her, shocked 
tod humiliated with the sudden per- 
ception of the degrading situation into 
which her impetuous feelings werelead*- 
iog her. 

She hurried hack to the coach, and 
desired to be driven home directly. She 
trembled for herBelf--she dared not trust 
any longer to th^ dictates of her disturbed 
^irit, which, under the vehemence of 
anxiety and impatience to see him» was 
every moment urging her to some 
extravagance. 

VOL. Ill* H 
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Through the mist and clouds that 
obscured his conduct, one wretched 
truth was sufficiently intelligible — that 
he could have no honourable inten- 
tions towai*ds her. But, even with this 
sa^ conviction staring her in the face^ 
a latent feeling of delight at the idea of 
soon seeing him was the predominant 
sensation. 

Certainly no delusion is equal to the 
infatuation of love. Most objects that 
are known to combine a degree of suf- 
fering in their approach, are avoided, or 
encountered with unwillingness and he- 
sitation. But bow does the heart bound 
at the sight of him tp whom it is devoted, 
though he comes avowedly to wound- it ! 
how does it recognize with a thrill of 
transport the sound of his voice, even 
vwben it speaks daggers ! 

<^ I shall see him again ! At all events 
he imsst see me again,'' Eliza inces- 
santly repeated, as if clinging to the only 
comfort which her unhappy circum- 
stances afibrded. 
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On arriving at home she eagerly in- 
quired of her maid if any one had csdied 
in her absence ; though the direction in 
which she had seen him driving, lefl her 
scarcely a reasonable hope that Walde- 
grave could have been to Kensington. 
But so little have reason and love to do 
with one another, that on receiving an 
answer in the negative, her disappoint- 
ment was as great as if she had fully ex- 
pected to have found him waiting her 
arrival. 

The afternoon and evening she passed 
ia a state of the most racking suspense. 
Every moment she looked at her watch 
— she wished it later, yet bewailed every 
hour that elapsed, as prolonging his de- 
sertion, of her. Two or three times she 
wrote notes to him, which pride re- 
strained h^r from sending. Then she 
occupied herself in reading over and 
over again the letters she had received 
from him in his absence. She tried to 
consider them in the light of an impartial 
uninterested person, and to give to every 
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sentence, every word which they con- 
tainedy the most rigid interpretation it 
would bear ; thus preferring to search in 
a maze of obscurity for indications of 
his meaning to desert her, rather than to 
•contemplate the miserable fact of his ac- 
tually having done so. 

But she made very little progress in 
her reasoning upon this subject. In the 
calmest moments she had so little skill 
in directing the mechanism of her mind, 
that' her mental discussions were inva- 
riably drawn aside from their ol:gec^ by 
every wandering idea, and usually ended 
in more doubt and indecision than they 
began. 

The first sentence in the first letter 
she opened, induced a train of remem- 
brances. 

It was that which he had written to 
her immediately after his arrival at 
Paris. After speaking with some an- 
xiety for her comfort and happiness, 
during his absence, be proceeded, ^* But 
I feel less solicitous upon this point, my 
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love, with regard to yout because I 
know how rich your resources are in 
solitude ; and cannot but suppose it iin-» 
possible that you, who so well under- 
stand how to impart a charm to the 
existence of others, by the exercise of 
the various enchanting talents with which 
nature has gifted you, should experience 
that satiety and lassitude^ which, in. 
your present circumstances, would be 
the infallible portion of common per- 
sons.** 

<' He does not, then» class me with 
common persons,'' said she, laying down 
the letter, while her vivid imagination 
retraced in an instant the many occa- 
sions on which he had expressed himself 
surprised and gratified by the variety 
and intelligence of her mental resources. 
And praise from him was no ordinary 
tribute, for he himself was no ordinary 
person. So graceful — ^so elegant— so 
well informed — so correct and delicate 
in his ideas. ^< Oh, bow cad I fbi'get 
him!'^ she exclaimed^ ^' $o associated 
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as he is, in my mind, with all that is bean* 
tiful and attractive in taste and sentiment 
— how can I forget him ! If I read, every 
new and brilliant thought I meet with, 
would recal him to rtiy mind : and, thus 
Waldegrave would express himself — thus 
Waldegrave feels — would be my first 
suggestion. If I sing, I should look 
round for him to listen to me. My music 
— my books — every delight, every occu- 
pation of my life is full of him — and no 
where can I fly from him.** 

In musings such as these, she soon 
lost her original purpose of considering 
calmly, and with all the judgment she 
possessed, her present situation. She 
found it so natural and so gratifying to 
indulge the belief of being beloved, that 
she quickly gave up her design of search- 
ing for proofs that she was not still the 
object of his affection ; and, something 
revived by the recollection of his pas' 
tenderness, she retired to rest with a 
more composed, though still a disturbed 
and anxious heart. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

But this semblance of tranquillity was 
nothing more than the pause of expecta- 
tion. The new day no sooner brought 
with it the probability of Mr. Walde- 
grave's approach, than Eliza's wearisome 
conflict of hopes and fears revived. 

Her whole frame was afiected by the 
agitation of her mind. She almost feared 
to breathe, lest she should lose some 
sound that might signify his arrival. 
Every voice she heard, ^very footstep 
' that approached, caused her heart to 
palpitate. 

Till two o'clock she supported her 
painful emotions by inventing reasons for 
bis delay ; ' and persuading herself, as 
every hour elapsed, that it was yet too 
early for him, and that the next — and 
the next,-— would be more likely to bring 
him. 

But each, as it arrived, was fraught 
with disappointment. 

H 4 
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Then she determined to go in search 
of him. But where was there a reason- 
able hope of their meetings unless she 
were actually to go to his apartments ? 
And how could she ?— " Oh, no— no/' — 
said she, ^* I cannot so commit myself. 
He would reproach me for such an 
imprudence. But how near was I com- 
mitting one much greater ? Why, then, 
should I shrink from this? I cannot much 
longer support this state of horrible 
suspense.** 

She half resolved to go to the Albany ; 
but a feeling of delicacy suggested the 
preferable mode of writing to him. She 
did so. Her note contained but these 
words : — 

" I have accidentally heard of your 
arrival in England. My mind is dis- 
tracted with all the surmises which you 
cannot but suppose your mysterious 
conduct must excite. Whatever are 
your designs, you ought in common jus* 
tice to let me know them. I beseech 
you, Waldegrave, if you have any hu- 
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inanity in you, to come to me directly ; 
and with candour, wliich is all I ask of 
you» alleviate the distress you have occa- 
sioned to Eliza Rivers." ^ 

This, she dispatched by her servant, 
not supporting the idea of waiting the 
tardy process of the post. 

She beguiled the time of her messen* 
ger's absence, in walking half way to 
town to meet him on his return. 

He brought no intelligence. Mn 
Waldegrave was not at home. He had 
left the note, however, in his apartments^ 
and Eliza, calculating upon the certainty 
of his receiving it when he returned home 
to dress for dinner, had now no doubt of 
his speedy arrival. Now that he knew 
of her being acquainted with his return, 
he must surely be solicitous to give 
some explanation of. his conduct, and 
she comforted herself very tolerably till 
near seven, with anticipating the near 
prospect of seeing him. She pictured 
to herself how he would look«— how he 
would address her* 

H it 
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But in vain. It was not to be. Seven 
o'clock — eight o'clock struck. 

" Good God ! what can he mean ?** 
she exclaimed. " Am I from day to day 
to drag on this wretched existence, eating 
up my heart with the most harrowing sus- 
pense ? — I cannot bear it — I will know 
the worst at once — I will see him yes, 
I will see him !" — and, urged on by one 
of those overwhelming impulses which 
trample upon reason, she hastily disf 
guised herself as well as she could in 
her cloak and large bonnet, and with- 
out a thought as to the hazard of being 
insulted in such a long and unprotected 
walk,' she hurried alone out of the house. 
Not a moment did she stop, or relax 
her pace till she reached the Albany. 
Fatigue then overpowered her, and she 
leaned a few moments against some 
palisades. Her heart beat violently — and 
she laid her band upon her throbbing 
bosom, vainly hoping to still it. 

Greatly as she had suffered from the 
neglect of Waldegrave, and cruelly as 
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he bad sported with her feelingSy she felt 
in tills motnent as the guilty 0De» She 
dreaded his displeasure. She blushed at 
the strong proof of passion she was about 
to exhibit to him. 

Indeed^ of all humiliatipg feelings (and 
they are neither few, nor trifling, that 
visit a woman of ardent and delicate sen- 
sibility, who has the misfortune to enter- 
tain an ill-plaqed attachment) nothing 
can approach to the torture that accom- 
panies any action, which betrays as much 
imprudence as love, for an object whose 
xoldness or self<<:ommand inclines him 
more to discover the indiscretion, than to 
be affected by the passion that prompted it. 
Trembling and undecided, Eliza felt quite 
unequal, either to pursue, or to abandon 
her intention. 

At this moment a man passed her, 
and the light from the lamp gleaming 
fijll upon his face, she knew him to be 
Waldegrave's servant. 

*• William H'— she exclaimed^ with an 
expression of joy. 

H 6 
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passion, and restrained any further re« 
proaches to her for taking this heedless 
step; and whitst embarrassment stnig* 
gled with tenderness, his attempts to 
speak, were nearly as ineffectual as her 
own* 

His manner, however, was kind, and it 
was all, and more than she had ventured 
to hope from him. 

But her tears still continued, and im- 
peded every attempt she made to be in- 
telligible, 

<< Why are you thus distressed, my 
dear Eliza?'' said he — *^what can have 
occasioned this excessive agitation i*^ 

<^ Ah — how can you ask that questicm ? 
— *how can you — ** 

<< How can I do what» Eliza ? my d^ir 
girl, what is it that disturbs you — and 
how is it that I see you here ?" 

Her sobs were the only reply. 

<< Speak to me, Eliza," said he, for het 
agonizing sorrow perfectly alarmed bim 
— -^ speak to me^ love I" 
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" I will— I will — presently— tut you 
have made me so wretched I" 

He turned from her With an expression 
of deep vexation, and both were silent 
for a few minutes; Eliza then, having 
overcome the vehemence of her feelings^ 
spoke with more coherence. 

*^ Surely, Waldegrave, you have not 
acted by me in a kind or even an ho- 
nourable manner — if you intended to 
desert me — " 

" I did not intend it, Eliza — " 

" Then why is it that you have been 
several days in England without taking 
the slightest notice of me ? — Why is it, 
that you returned vme no answer? — But 
these questions are rather of a degrading 
cast for me to make, they are unne* 
cfessary, too — for your conduct is the 
solution of them— -and that I am deserted 
is enough.*' 

He was evidently displeased with her 
words, but unwilling to say any thing 
which might exasperate her mind, aL 
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ready worked up to a pitch of extreme 
suffering. He temporized, therefore, 
by words of soothing and endear- 
ment, and endeavoured to persuade 
her that it was her impatience alone 
which made his conduct appear mys- 
terious and unkind. — <' He had been/' 
he said, '< but three days in Lon- 
don, and he fully intended to have 
seen her immediately; but that impor* 
tant business had not left him a moment 
at his own disposal ; and with regard to 
replying to her last letter, he considered 
it would be useless, as be expected to see 
her before his answer could have been 
received/' 

** Thus you see, my love," he added, 
with a smile, ^* all your alarming doiibts 
are removed by a few words of expla- 
nation, and my Eliza will smile again, 
and be cheerful. Come, dearest, be 
happy, — I cannot bear to see you thus ;'' 
and he pressed her affectionately to his 
heart. 
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Eliza was not made happy by his ten- 
derness ; - for it wanted that indefinable 
truth which lives and breathes in genuine 
feelin g. She plainly perceived that 
something was withheld from her ; and 
this idea imparted a coldness and dis* 
satisfaction to her manner, very unlike 
any thing he had been accustomedto see 
in her; 

*^ I perceive," said he^ " that you afe 
^till displeased with me ; but surely, 
Eliza, after what I hav€ said, you ought 
not to be so ; unless indeed you think 
that I have condescended to excuse my« 
self to you by telling an untruth.*' 

" No, Waldegrave, I have not that 
opinion of you — you have told me the 
trjuthy I have no doubt; but the tt^^oi!^ 
truth— Hi/!? that is necessary for me to 
know ; have you told me that ?*' 

He hesitated a little, before he replied, 
" why should you doubt it ?*' 

^* Heaven knows, I do not willingly 
doubt it ! I wish to believe that you still 
love me as fervently as you once did, and 
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that you still confide in me, and con* 
sider me as the friend and future partner 
of your fate and fortunes. — Oh, Walde- 
grave ! I have set my all of hapt>iness 
upon your love ; do you think then, that 
I would trifle with such a stake ? Do 
you think that I would risk the loss of 
it by harassing you with captious doubts 
of your good intentions to me, unless 
you very powerfully excited them"^?'' 

He seemed to consider, and be affected 
by her words, but said nothing ; and 
Eliza gathering conviction for her fears 
by his silence, proceeded, though with a 
faltering voice. — 

'' If it is from motives of delicacy and 
consideration for me that you are silent 
as to the occasion of your late reserve 
(I will not call it neglect or unkindness) 
towards me, I can assure you that they 
are missapplied. Something there is 
that influences you to avoid me* You 
have* tolii me that it is important busi- 
ness ; but what business would have de« 
tained you from me three months since ? 
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and of what nature can it be, to occupy 
you so exclusively, as not to leave you in 
the course of three days a single inter- 
val of five minutes to visit roe ? Say, 
rather, that your sentiments are changed, 
that you have lost the affection you once 
felt for me — that you have not the incli- 
nation to fulfil the claims you think I 
may have upon you, and that you can- 
not bear to see me under the embarras- 
ment which such sentiments create/' 

She ceased in extreme emotion ; her 
tears contradicting her words, and plainly 
evincing how unequal' she was to hear 
what she so earnestly called upon him 
to acknowledge. 

« Eliza,*' said he, distressed with hear- 
ing her deep convulsive sobs, ** Eliza, 
pray be calm ; you are destroying your- 
self with this excessive emotion — and 
you distress me beyoi^d endurance. It 
is impossible to talk with you in a can- 
did, or even a rational manner, * if you 
are not more composed/* 
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*< I am composed-^I w31 be quite 
calm — I will, indeied/' and she laboured 
to appear tranquil. " Now, Waldegrave, 
tell me, do you not wish that we should 
part ? do you not wish that we had never 
met r' 

Half breathless with expectation, as if 
the fate of her exi'>tpnce depended upon 
his reply, she laid her hand upon his 
arm, forcibly restraining him from turn- 
ing from her, and compelling him to look 
upon her earnest, supplicating face. 

Remorse and anguish were visible in 
the look with which he replied to her ; 
for it was only by a look that he con« 
firmed the truth he could not speak* 

<< I thought it was so,'' said she : '* I 
thought it was so-**now then--*I have 
nothing more to say," and she believed 
that she was calm, and that she could 
leave him with the proper dignity which 
her situation now required from her. 

But before she reached the door he 
had taken her hand. Her head sunk 
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upon his bosotiiy to hide the flood of tears 
she disdained herself for shedding, and 
unresisting she suffered him to lead her 
back to her chair. When he could speak 
'< — ^for it was not immediately that he 
could— he thus addressed her :-— 

** Eliza, you. have called upon me to 
be sincere with you — I will be so; — I 
have not the power to fulfil the just 
claims you have upon my honour ;*' he 
ceased a moment, as if struggling to 
conquer the reluctance with which he 
made the confession, and then added^ 
with an earnestness that appalled her«*-- 
*< I am a ruined man V^ 

" Good God ! ruined ! how — in what 

way ?" 

" Partly by misfortune, and by inu 
prudence — ^gaming has undone me. My 
circumstances, owing to my recent losses 
in France, are desperate ; and J cannot, 
without die most cruel injustice to you, 
continue our connexion. Now» EBsa, 
you know the worst-*-now renounce 
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me, and try to forget that you ever 
knew me." 

" No, Waldegrave ! It is not a cause 
of this nature that can ever make me re- 
nounce you. I can only lament the 
loss of your fortune on your own ac- 
count ; the loss of your love is all that 
can impoverish me. While that is mine, 
I shall be too happy to share with you 
the little I possess, ever to regret that 
we had not more/' 

«* Dear, generous Eliza ! why is it that 
you waste the treasure of your love upon 
one so unworthy of it ? I should have 
met with you some years since, before 
the world had blighted and seared my 
best affections ; at present I do not de- 
serve you." 

It was long, indeed, since feeling had 
exerted so powerful a sway over him as 
at this moment. His broken accents — 
his tears — ^pierced the very soul of Eliza* 
She hung over him with unrestrained 
tenderness, and with that beautiful en- 
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dearment which characterizes a feeling 
and delicate woman, she pressed his 
hand to her heart, repeatedly intreating 
him to be comforted. 

It was but the weakness of a moment 
into which he had been betrayed : habit 
soon resumed its influence, and when 
he spoke to her again he was perfectly 
calm. He insinuated as gently as he 
could, a wish to see her home. 

" This is no place for you, my love. 
— To morrow I will call upon you/' 

" But will you, indeed ? Ah, do not 
deceive me ; If you knew — if you could 
imagine what I have suffered in expecta- 
tion and constant disappointment for 
many weeks past, you would think it 
more compassionate and kind now to 
dissolve our connexion at once, and to 
say to me, * Eliza, I never mean to see 
you again, than to*—'* 

" I will see you,*' said he, impatiently 
interrupting her; " now let us walk.*' 

£liza employed this interval in urging 
him to make her fortune serviceable to 
him in his present emergency. 
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But this he stedfastly declined; though 
he thanked her warmly for the ofien He 
had put his afiairs, he said, in a train ; 
but he clearly avoided being explicit 0n 
the subject ; and Eliza had too much con- 
sideration for him to press it too closely* 

At parting, he renewed his promise 
of seeing her on the m(Mrrow» and Eliza's 
hWt once more << sat lightly on its 
throne." 

The intelligence she had just heard, as 
to the disastrous state of his fortune, 
surprised, but did not shock her. She 
knew that they might live upon what 
she could bring him ; and life with Mn 
Waldegrave was all she desired to look 
forward to. 
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CHAP. IX. 

« 

I 

Mr. Waldegrave had somewhat ex- 
aggerated the circumstance of his pre- 
sent distress; he was considerably em« 
barrassedp undoubtedly, but not abso- 
lutely ruined. He had for some years 
secretly indulged a propensity to gaming 
with so much success, as to tempt him to 
venture more largely upon that uofor* 
tunate pursuit ; and partly with this view 
he had been prevailed upon to accept 
Lord A — ^'s invitation to Paris; where 
he had been attended with such an uni- 
form run of ill-luck, as rendered it osr* 
tainly unadvisable for him to pursue anfy 
matrimonial project, .e:tcepting with a 
lady of much larger possessions than 
Eliza Rivers. 

It was not solely on this account, 
however ,that his disinclination to meet 
£Uza had arisen. It has beea seen that 
the attachment was much stronger on 
ber nde than on his ; and that whatever 
voi» ni. 1 
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passion marked his first acquaintance 
with her, it had considerably subsided 
under the influence of intimacy, a clearer 
insight into her failings, and a greater 
capability of judging how far they were 
likely to affect the future happiness of 
his life* 

It is but due to him to acknowledge, 
that a fatality of circumstances had drawn 
him ioto a situation, which he would 
never voluntarily have chosen for him- 
self The natural gallantry of his temper 
had first prompted his attentions to Eliza ; 
and her extraordinary attractions of 
beauty and talents, soon made them in- 
voluntary, and inspired him with a great 
deal more love than he ever intended to 
feel for her. £ven her known engage- 
ment became no protection to either <^ 
them, but the contrary; and feeUag 
hkaoflelf called upon by honour as well 
as prudence to relinquish her society, he 
came to the determination of leaving 
London* 

It hais bMn rdated ki wiiat iMnnef 
this laudable resolution was ftustorted } 
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and he found himself surprised and im- 
paled by fate into the most solemn of 
engagemepts. 

Lrke 4tto&Lmen of gay habits, who 
have escaped the age of romance, and ar- 
rived single at the more sober period of 
thirty, he entertained no predilection for 
irrevocable bonds; and the instant he 
contemplated himself as bound in such 
with Eliza, she lost in his imagination 
half her charms. 

His distaste to matrimony increased 
with its approach ; and several times he 
was tempted to make her a candid ac- 
knowledgment of his sentiments. But 
the ardour — ^the devotion of her attach, 
ment to him, made such a confession a 
task of difficulty, and he postponed it 
from time to time, in the hope that the 
alteration she must perceive in his man- 
ner would stimulate her pride to reject 
him* 

This, however, was now rendered un- 
necessary by the unfortunate state of his 
circumstances^ which furnished him with 

i2 
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a plea for breaking off their connexion, 
of which he fully intended to avail him- 
self. But it was not by means of an 
interview that he designed it. He knew 
too well, Eliza's powers of eloquence, 
and passionate feelings, to trust himself 
within their influence. 

He had hoped his return might remain 
a secret to her till he had fully decided 
upon his future plans, and could follow 
up his final letter to her, by an immediate 
departure from London. 

This had been rendered impossible by 
her accidentally s6eing him ; and he found 
himself in a state of the most miserable 
and harassing perplexity, when her ex* 
traordinary and unexpected visit ex- 
torted from him a disclosure which he 
would rather have made in any other 
shape.. 

He perceived, also, with Extreme vex- 
ation, that Eliza's enthusiastic passion 
for him, had so obscured her penetration, 
that, mistaking the reflection of her own 
ardent sentiments for the corresponding 
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warmth of hisi she tiever would believe 
in any diminution of bis attachment, so 
long as she could attribute to any other 
cause his reluctance to continue their 
engagement. 

While she was with him, her irresis- 
tible tenderness and genuine distress, 
completely disarmed, and overpowered 
every design, which he knew would be 
likely to affect her happiness. 

But no sooner was he alone, than he 
reproached himself for not being more 
ingenuous with her, and making that in* 
terview decisively their last. To pro- 
tract their parting was but to aug- 
ment the weight of disappointment and 
wretchedness that must fall upon her — 
for he knew that they must separate. — He 
had long foreseen that, in the most pros- 
perous circumstances, Eliza's extraordi- 
nary character and feelings might give 
him, perhaps, fits and starts of happi- 
ness, but would be very unlikely to in- 
crease the sum and substance of his UlU 
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city; and» under the irritation of temper 
which his present reverse of fortune ex- 
citedi he knew that it would often be ino- 
possible for him to shew her that conci- 
liating tenderness, without which, he 
scarcely thought even her affection for 
him, would restrain her from reproach 
and recrimination. 

The most galling reflections kept him 
awake during the whole night after h« 
left her. He could think of nothing — 
decide upon nothing, at all likely to alle- 
viate his diflSculties; and finding, after 
many hours of reflection, that conside- 
ration only served to perplex him still 
further, he determined to leave the event 
of their interview to chance; trusting 
that Eliza's pride and quickness of feel * 
iiig would take alaim, at the restraint 
and coldness of manner which he now 
felt it would be absolutely necessary for 
him to adopt. 

In this state of mind, be proceeded to 
Kensington.; wishing jfervently that this. 
meeting might be their last. 
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But not thus did Eliza — that fond 
deittdedgirl-^await his arrival. She, t60» 
had passsd a sleepless night ; bat joy had 
been the enemy of her repose ; joy to 
think they had met again — and that he 
had explained his conduct — ^and that he 
loved her still — and that in a few short 
hours she should see him again. 

To meet this cherished idol of bfcf 
affections, she had dressed herself with 
more care and attention than for many 
weeks past ; and had clothed her face 
with smiles and cheerfulness, that no 
appearance of gloom and depression on 
her side, should increato the dejection 
which his own sorrows occasioned. 

Thus arrayed, she sat down at the 
window to watch his approach. 

Her heart sunk within her at the »ght 
of the postman. Ardently as she had 
almost prayed for his approach for some 
time past, she now as fervently ejacu- 
lated A hope that he brought nothing fop 
her. 

I 4 
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** A letter by the tvfopenny^fo^U 
ma'am/' said the servant, bringing one 
into the room. , i. * 

Pale as death she seizedit,. anticipating 
ai| excuse from Waldegrave ; but she re- 
vived on perceiving the hand-writing of 
Miss Brooke. She opened it» and over- 
looking the first paragraph) when she 
found it to run in the strain of, ** I hope 
my dear Eliza has not attributed to wil- 
ful neglect my not having written ao 
long» or can do me the injusti^ce of sop* 
posing," &c« &c., she began to read at 
the part where she saw something like 
intelligence. 

" You will be surprised, I dare say/* 
Sophia proceeded^ " to hear that we are 
returned to town so much sooner thait 
we intended ; but the fact is, that my 
father's extensive affairs and immense 
property has entailed upon us so much 
trouble, that my aunt found it necessary 
to return h^re to take legal advice how 
to proceed. I have also, as you mus,t 
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suppose, a great deal to do, in the ar- 
nuigement of my future establishment, 
which must, of course, in common pro- 
priety,-' be ^considerably increased. We 
are at present in Brook Street, but onl? 
as a temporary residence. This house 
is quite out of the question, in any other 
point of view. 

** I have been to look at one in Gros- 
venor Square, upon which I think I shall 
decide ; but as there are yet many months 
before the London season begins, and 
we shall remain mcog^. till then, there is 
no occasion to hurry. 

^< I hope, my dear Eliza, that you will 
not attribute our not asking you imme- 
diately to return to us, to any other 
cause but our inability to receive you. 
properly. I assure you we are living 
amongst workmen and people of busi- 
ness ; and my time is so occupied, that 
I scarcely know when I can give you a 
call. I hope, therefore, you will come 
to us instead, and let us see as much of 

1 5 
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you as in our present bustle and con-^ 
fusion we can hope for. 

<< My aunt joins in this wish, and sends 
her very best and most affectionate re«- 
membrances to you» united with those 
of, my dear Eliza's, &c. &c« 

" Sophia Brooke.*' 



Eliza found it almost necessary to 
take breath after the perusal of this 
pompous Epistle. She could not but 
smile at the air of importance with 
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which Sophia's new possessions had in- 
vested her i but, extremely happy to es- 
cape an invitation which she would have 
found it difficult to refuse, and had no 
inclination to accept, she very readily 
admitted her excuse for not making it • 
The letter and its writer were soon 
forgotten, when the name of Mr. Wal- 
degrave was announced. She flew to 
meet him with a smile of welcome ; but 
it, receded before his grave, and even 
solemn look. Attributing it, however, 
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to the Mibftmssment he might feel in 
knowing her to be acquainted with his 
late imprudence, and itd consequences, 
her utmost efforts were exerted to con" 
vince him that he had lost no place in 
her affection or respect. 

She did not heedlessly or impatiently 
advert to the interview of the night be- 
fore ; but first sought to amuse him with 
recounting how she had passed her time 
in his absence ; what books she had read, 
how often she had wanted his opinion 
to confirm her judgment of them ; and 
how^ after all, every occupation had 
been so interrupted by thinking of him, 
*«that I believe, love,'^ she added, 
'< I have done nothing to any purpose 
since we parted, except to count the 
hours t31 you return/' 

*^ That was to little purpose indeed,'^ 
said he gravely, ** except to increase the 
horror with which you must now regard 



me.'" 



'< Horror V* she repeated in a voice of 
alarm; as net wdl knowing what to 
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make either of his words or manner ;— <- 
**you must be greatly changed before 
you can become an object of horror to 
me/' 

'^I am dianged, Eliza; I repeat to 
you, I am a ruined and a desperate 
man/' 

^* No^ no,** said she with vehemence i 
*^ I will not hear you say so. Whilst 1 
have the means of subsistence, you can-* 
not, shall not call yourself ruined. Your 
fortunes may be changed, but you are 
the same to me, dear Waldegrave, are 
you not?*' and with eyes overflowing 
with love, she fixed upon him a look 
but ill calculated to strengthen him in 
his reserve. 

With a heavy and ilUomened sigh, 
he averted his face from her, as he added, 
in a voice so low that Eliza's ear bat 
imperfectly heard his words, "Misfor- 
tune, or fatei I fear, has altered me.'' 

She listened, though he had ceased 
to speak, as not exactly catching his 
meaning ; yet trembling to bdUeve tjhat 
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it was too intelligible. Her ease and 
happiness of feeling gradually faded un- 
der the supposition, which his silence 
increased almost to conviction. Cold 
and tremulous — for the chill of disap* 
pointment on her new raised hopes^ 
afiected even her bodily frame — she sat 
dawn» and silently pressed her hand to 
her forehead, as if to collect all the 
energy of her mind to support her in 
this unexpected misfortune. 

During this time, Mr. Waldegrave 
spake not ; but,, like a perturbed spirit, 
wandered from one part o£ the room to 
%e odier~-now looking out of the win- 
dow; now resuming, now quitting his 
seat, indicating, in every movement, the 
disorder apd wretchedness of his mind. 

At length, believing that she bad at* 
tained sufficient calmness, Eliza spoke. 
Her voice immediately arrested his steps, 
and he jMrepared to listen to her with 
great attention. 

^^ You have told me/^ said she, '^ that 
you are ruined } that your circumstances 
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pretre&t you from fulfilliog your pro* 
inises to me, and that I must now con« 
sider you with horror. I have replied 
to you (and God knows how truly), that 
I would willingly share with you all that 
I possess; and, only requited by your 
affection, think myself too happy in be- 
ing allowed to do so : and I did not say 
this in a girlish spirit of romance — for I 
have suffered too much in my attach- 
ment to you, to have indulged it for its 
own sake}"-^here her faltering voice 
obliged her to stop a moment or two; 
but she struggled with her weakness, 
and soon proceeded, though widi lais 
firmness than she wished. 

^^ I fancied last night, when you had 
confessed to me your situation, that you 
were pleased to find it had made no alte- 
iiation in my sentiments for you; and kl 
having found for your late mysterious 
conduct any cause, but the loss of your 
attachment, I was happy. But that I 
Tvas happy, ought to have convinced me 
that I was deceived ; for when had I ever 
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an hour of hope or joy, that waa not 
quickly poisoned with disappointmefit ? 
and does not the whole of my destiny 
prove, that hsqppiness and I have nothing 
to do with each other?*' 

What would ahe not have given to 
have heen able to say all that was la« 
bouring at her heart, without one tear-*-* 
one broken accent ;, and then firmly and 
nobly to have bid him farewell! But 
she was unable to proceed^^her distress 
was not to be dissembled* 

That, under the influence of her affect* 
ing sorrow, he should n^ver have the 
heart to be ingenuous with her, Mr. 
Waldegrave had cfearly foreseen. Her 
suppressed anguish, her stifled sobs, in- 
creased the agony, the reproach of hts 
feelings; but he dared not soothe her 
with endearnient~'he dared not prolong 
the injmtice of his conduct, by mislead- 
ing her any longer with false hopes. 

Once having persuaded herself to gaze 
upcm the fatal truth, Eliza pursued it 
vith desperate penetration. She saw* 
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all thit WM paasing ia his mind. She 
Mw that his uneasiness was the result 
of common^ human compassion, not of 
h)ve ! She saw» that every hope, every 
cherished expectation was shipwrecked 
before her eyes, and that she was forlorn 
and unbeloved. Her sense of this con- 
viction was so keen, so intense, that no 
effort of pride would have enabled her 
to triumph over the emotion she scorned, 
had not Mr. Waldegrave somewhat un* 
skilfully insinuated a wish that *' she 
could trifle more with life and common 
events, and not consider them worthy 
<^ exciting such de^ and harrowii^ 
sensation/* 

*< Admitting,'* iSaid he^ sitting down 
by her, but not venturing to fix his eyes, 
upon her, and speaking in a low tone 
of voice, and in broken and interrupte 
periocls, as if he wished to glance over 
rather than to enforce what he had to 
say, ^ admitting that my altered circum- 
stances were not the only^ cause that 
rendered it imprudent for me still to 
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oontimie our connexioo/^ he pained*^ 
** and that, perceiving, upon farther 
intimacy, a dissimilarity of opinion be- 
tween us upon many material points, 
I had suffered such a consideration to 
have soiqe weight in the decision I bow 
feel myself called upon to adopt/' — 
again he ceased a moment or two-~ 
*' aurely I am justified in doing so, much 
more than if I were to hurry with you 
into the most solemn of connections^ 
with the moral certainty that I never 
could make you happy/' 

Thus much he said, and more mk^t 
have continued to say, uninterrupted by 
Eliza, had he not chanced to raise his 
eyes, and encountered hers, fixed upon 
him with a look of such earnest, such 
unutterable disdain, as seemed to search 
the very bottom of his aout. 

Her softer expression of countenance 
was not much less wounding, as, per«^ 
ceiving that he had ceased to speak, — 
without reply—or word-H>r notice ad- 
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dressed to him*— the sternness of ^er 
features relaxed^ and raising her eyes 
to heaven^ they filled with tears as she 
pronounced the name of ** Mortimer P* 

** Ob, Mortimer V* she exelaimed^ 
elaqpihg her hands» and sighing, as if 
her heart would break, <* amply, justly 
are your sorrows avenged ! My dear^ 
departed friend! — was it for this, that 
I renounced you? Was it for this, that 
I cast from roe the treasure of your'purei 
ennobling affection*~and exchanged it 
for this abject humiliation ---this vile 
disgrace I — But leave me, Si]>--4^ive 
me — I would never — never see you 
again/' 

" Hush— hush, £lia» — ^my dearest — ^be 
calm,'' and alarmed almost for her 
senses, in the paroxysm of passion td 
which he had wrought her, Mr. Walde« 
grave took her hand, and spoke to 
her with tendern^s, and attempted to 
soothe her. 

Not yet so complete was conviction, 
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that the pressure of his hand, and the 
sweet persuasive tones of his voicey bad 
wholly lost their wonted power. 

But soon releasing herself from their 
influence, **Away — away — ^Waldegrave,*' 
said she, bursting into tears : — " how 
cruelly have you treated me !" 

As she said this^ she hurried from the 
room, for her grief oppressed her beyond 
the power of restraining it; and she 
could not support the degradation of his 
seeing to what an extent he had made 
her miserable. 

Her absence was equally a relief to 
her unworthy lover ; who, with pruden- 
tial consideration, to obviate the un- 
pleasant consequences of another in- 
terview, immediately left the house; 
not> indeed, with much satisfaction or 
comfort ; but trusting that the whirl- 
wind of agitation, with which he foresaw 
that this affair must be attended, would 
soon exhaust itself, and that pride would 
befriend Eliza» and speedily heal the 
wound he had inflicted on her peace^> 
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he prepared to attend to his own con- 
cernst and to do the best he could, to 
shuffle away recollection and remorse 
from his mind. 



How hard is the fate of woman !-~ 
What is she, if she loves not ? What her 
beauty — her attractions? But what is 
she, if she does 9 A victim, wreathing 
herself in flowers for her own sacriflce ! 

Never was an offering more complete 
of entire happiness — health- hope and 
all the most invaluable gifts and bles- 
sings of the young, than that whicli 
Eliza laid upon the shrine of the selfish* 
ness and vanity of man. Her mind had 
been so absorbed with one great passion, 
tikat when bereaved of it, no soul— ^no 
intellect— -no understanding seemed to 
be left her. The whole expanse of 
thought presented to her nothing but a 
dreary, dreadful voidy^^except when 
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the image of Waldegrave» now more 
dreadful still, passed before her fancy* 
just as she had seen him— -calmly — coolly 
resigning her — ^aiid insinuating, if. he 
did not openly acknowledge it, that 
be had lost all interest in the aflfection 
she felt for him. This was the madden* 
ing thought ! All that the world could 
offer in the shape of misery was com« 
bined in the idea of his indifference to 
her. Now — even now— ^though he had 
all but professed it, she recoiled from 
believing it ; and that he could not forget 
her— -and that he could not be insensible 
to the value of her love — and that he 
would seek her again— were gleams of 
consolation, which she did not indeed 
encourage, . but which, involuntarily 
darting across her mind, revived un- 
consciously, her aching heart* 

Simply to love is nothing. It is the 
belief,, or hope at least, of being beloved, 
that constitutes the sentiment. This 
fond idea may consume and fade away 
undei; the aid of tine and absence, and 
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when it is extinguished, the passion is 
conquered; but no effort forcU>Iy and 
suddenly to eradicate it, succeeds. It 
seems as though nature, in these exqui-* 
site sorrows, encouraged some delusion/ 
to save the suftring heart from breaking 
at once. 

Eliza passed two days in extreme 
wretchedness, scarcely a moment with- 
out being in tears^ and so weak and 
exhausted, from the excessive indul- 
gence she had given to grief, that she 
had now hardly the power to speak or 
move. 

Her mind, however, was still turning 
to Waldegrave ; and she was one mora- 
ittg ruminating whether she had strength 
and spirits to enable her to make a 
visit to Miss Brooke, where it was 
possible she might glean some intelli- 
gence of him, when, to her great surprise 
and no little confusion, her servant 
umounced — Mr. Henley ! 

There was no alte»tion in hia manner. 
He- addnssid her wUh kindness, and 
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began ta convene with his uwal com- 
posure and simplicity; and her embar- 
rassment by degrees became less* 

He carefully avoided any thing that 
approached to allusion to the past, and 
confined himself to the discussion of 
general matters, and the subject of her 
pecuniary afiairs. 

He had sufficiently talked over these, 
and still sat a considerable time, but 
made no proposal to go, though con- 
versation began to fiag, and £liza, rest*, 
less and anxious to have him gone, had 
offered him refreshment, and given some 
slight bints tba^ she had soon to make 
some calls, &c. &c. 

There was an earnest melancholy in 
^e look with which he frequently 
regarded her, that alarmed her; she 
dreaded lest he should make any allusion 
to the sad change in her appearance, 
which it was impossible for him not to 
perceive; and she expected every mo* 
ment that he would think it necessary, 
as Itef guardian, tb inquire abonfr^^ wtiat 
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he undoubtedly had heard of— her in« 
tended marriage with Mr. Waldegrave. 

But her heart rejoiced, and she con- 
gratulated herself upon having escaped 
all dangerous questions and inuendoes, 
vhen she saw him look at his watch, and 
then take his hat from the table, as if 
he really intended to depart. 

'^Louisa has been rather anxious to 
hear from you,^ said he» deliberately 
drawing on one glove ; she £incied, from 
your long silence, that you were not well ; 
and^ indeed, I don't think I can com* 
pliment you much upon the advantage 

of the London air.'* 

< 

<< I have not been very well, lately," 
she replied, with a little hesitation, *< but 
my complaints are not at all dangerous; I 
am only nervous and fanciful, I believe;" 
and she smiled-— but very faintly. 

^^I cannot say how far fancy may 
operate in aflfecting the looks,'' he re- 
pliedf ^' but I do not think it would be 
much amiss if you were to try to reno- 
vate your's with a little country air. 
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Suppose you return with me to f*airfidd 
for a month or two; we shall both be 
happy to see you. Do, my dear.*' 

His honest kindness, and the delicacy 
of seeming to forget her misconduct, 
very deeply touched Eliza, and made her 
almost wish that she had resolution 
enough to accept his invitation, and to 
tear herself from the delusive ties which 
still bound her to the place which con- 
tained the faithless Waldegrave. 

" I had intended to have returned by 
this afternoon's co«ich,** said Mr. Henley, 
observing her to hesitate, ^* but I can 
very easily postpone it till to-morrow, or 
even the next day, if that will be more 
convenient to you/' 

" Oh, no, no, thank you, very kindly ; 
but I cannot very well make it conve- 
nient, just at present.*^ 

** I wish you would ; remember, you 
can lose nothing in gaiety, by" ab~ 
senting yourself at this time of the 
year.'* 

^ VOL. III. K 



<^ I ^ not vrant gaiety,^ said Eliza, 
sighing deeply^ and acarcely conscious 
that she spoke. 

** And Fairfield is now in all its beauty/' 
continued hei pursuing his intreaties ; 
^* it never looks so well, I think, as in its 
autumnal dress. But we country folks 
are shocking egotist£i upon our place of ' 
residence." 

" Ah, well do I know"' — * how pleasant 
Fairfield is I* ** — she. would have added — 
but fond recollectians rushed to her heart 
and impeded her words, ad she remem* 
bered that dear, happy village: — ^in wiiose 
lovely shades she had passed so many 
virtuous, so many peaceful hours^-^with 
Louisa, that gentle, good creature — 
and with Mortimer, now a saint in 
heaven. 

She walked to the window to conceal, 
if possible, her emotion j but it would 
not do — she found that he roust per- 
ceive it, and it seemed better to acknow- 
ledge it. 
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" I have not been — v«ry happy, Sir, 
of late }" she ceased, and buried her 
face in her handkerchief. 

" Sit down, my dear," said Mr. Hen- 
ley, taking her hand, and speaking to 
her with the tenderness of a father — *' sit 
down, and do not distress yourself with 
giving me the particulars of your un- 
easiness ; I understand it all — some un- 
fortunate attachment/' 

She shook her head with mournful 
earnestness* 

** I was afraid so. I was afraid that 
you might be sadly deceived/' 

" 1 have been — indeed — most cruelly. 
Oh, Sir ! if yoU knew all, I am sure you 
would pity me ! " ^ ' 

<< Poor unhappy young creature,'' said 
he, gazing upon her with the deepest^ 
sorrow ; " I do pity you from the bottom 
of my heart !" 

They were both of them silent a few 
minutes; for even Mr. Henley found some 
difficulty in speaking with his usual calm 
equanimity; so much was he moved by 
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Eliza's grief, and the alteration it had 
made in her appearance. 

He could scarcely have supposed t^at 
the wretchedness of so short a time, could 
have produced such deadly ravages*— 
so entire a transformation ! Scarce a 
vestige of her fbrmer self remained. 
Her tail majestic figure, once so erect 
and gracefully commanding, was now 
shrunk and drooping, as though it bent 
under the humiliation of her feelings. 
No rose of health was glowing on her 
cheek, and she had lost that exquisite 
transparency of complexion which so 
particularly characterized her beauty; 
hope and loveliness had fled together — 
and Eliza was indeed a wreck ! 

In broken lind interrupted sentences 
she began to tell Mr. Henley the story 
of her disappointment. 

This, in pity to her, he would, if pos- 
sible, have prevented. But finding it 
was the uppermost theme, and thinking 
it might be a relief to her poor heart to 
converse freely of its sorrows^ he suf- 
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fered her to proceed, while he gave the 
utmost attention to what she said. 

She gave her little narrative in simple 
and affecting words, and it failed not of 
making its way to the heart of her auditor, 
though she confined herself to mere factsj 
and suppressed, as quite put of place, 
and not proper to be addressed to a man 
of Mr. Henley's age and feelings, the 
acknowledgment to what an extent she 
had loved, and how she had suffered. 

This was not necessary to be told^ that 
Eliza liivers had Idved unfortunately, 
comprized in two words the history of 
no common woes! Sensible and weli* 
judging, Mr. Henley, though little used 
to think or to speak upon such subjects^ 
knew enough of human naAire to under* 
stand that it must be managed upon 
these points with particular care and de« 
licacy. 

In ardent spirits, the disappointment 
of attachment is very commonly suc- 
ceeded by the most implacable resent* 
ment, 
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* But how true is the description of the 
poet ! 

'\ Ere such a soul regain iVs peaceful state, 
*' How often must it love, how often hate ^— 
" How often hope^ despair, resent, regret, 
'' Conceali disdain, — do all things but forget!*' 



Perceiving* therefore, that Eliza's mind 
was in such a state of anarchy, so acutely 
sensible of its injuries, that the least un- 
guarded word of sympathizing indigna- 
tion might work upon her to the adoption 
of some imprudent method of testifying 
her resentment, he suppressed as much 
as possible, the anger and contempt he 
really felt, on hearing in what an unfeel- 
ing and dishonourable manner she had 
been treated, and, carefully avoiding tp 
touch upon the side of her jpassions, he 
applied himself to act upon her under- 
standing and good sense. 

He spoke in general, rather than par- 
ticular terms of Mr. Waldegrave's be- 
haviour. " It was not," he feared, " a 
singular instance of injustice and selfish- 



ness." 
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" These men of the world, as they are 
called/* said he, "wear their affections 
a» they do th^ir clothes. They have 
them according to the fashion, and they 
put them on, and take them off; and 
when the gloss is worn off, they throw 
them away ; ardent affection^-and deep 
feeliqg — those profound . and ennobling 
emotions, which are nursed in solitude, 
are lo§t upon them* They have not 
leisure, even if they had taste, to indulge 
in thera." ^ 

Eliza ^ghed— all that Mr; Henley' 
said^ loo^^Tlike. truth ; but it was of 
little comfJrt to her to find, that she had 
confided ^he ireasure of her whole peace 
to one of these gay, ephemeral beings. 
She was mournfully attentive to tiim, 
however, and he proceeded. 

" There are many sources of consola^ 
tipn left to you, which I do not now 
particularly urge, because I know that 
proper allowance must be made for the 
ildulgence of that uneasiness, which it 
would be strange indeed if yoa did not 
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feel. Your first step must be to seek a 
change of place*^and time and your 
own oxcelient understanding will then 
do the rest. You will involuntarily re- 
turn to that inclination for happiness 
which never long deserts aily human 
being, especially the young ; all those oc- 
cupations and pursuits which disappoint- 
ment has now rendered so tasteless ana 
wearisome to you, will insensibly steal 
upon you again, and you will gradually 
resume that interest in the little affiiirs 
and pleasures of life, which this unhappy 
business may have interrupted^ but not 
extinguished/' 

" If I am restored to health,*' said 
Eliza, her pride prompting her to make 
as tight as possible of her sorrows, ** I 
have no doubt I should soon regain as 
much happiness as I deserve to enjoy. 
But I am far from well — I sometimes 
think that I shall not live long." 

Mr. Henley could scarcely with truth 
attempt to controvert this opinion. In 
the highest health, Eliza's frame was by 
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no means strong, or calculated to cope 
with the overpowering force of the mind 
that inhabited it. Neither did she in- 
herit the gift of long life* Both her 
parents had died young; and he had 
sometimes thought that a similar fate 
awaited their extraordinary daughter. 
Altogether, she struck him as so con- 
siderably altered and impaired in her 
looks, as to require some care and atten* 
tion^ in restoring her to her wonted 
bloom and strength: 

He resumed his intreaties that she 
would return with him ; urging it to her 
now as a point of duty. . ^ 

But it was an effort that Eliza could 
not immediately make. She saw clearly 
how reasonable and salutary a measure 
it was : but \f Waldegrave should seek 
her again ! — j/J after all, he found that 
he could not so easily forget her— ah-^ 
she could not yet go. 

But she hardly knew how to excuse 
herself. Mr. Henlcly must so well un^ 
derstand the real motive for her refusal^ 
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that it looked almost like insulting his 
common sense to offer any other. She 
did not therefore wholly decline his pro- 
posal, but took a middle course. ** She 
would certainly visit Fairfield in the 
course of the autumn/' 

'^ I would rather that it should be im- 
mediately. Come, my dear Miss RiverSi 
let me prevail upon you — it is the only 
measure left for you to pursue — decide 
without any further thought — say ydu 
will, at once/* 

She did hesitate. She wished with 
all her soul that she could oblige him 
-—it was painful and humiliating to her 
to refuse him, whefi he must so well 
know why. But to tear asunder at once 
every remaining link of tenderness— -to 
i>ut herself out of the way of being again 
restored to his love ! 

While the dictati&s of reason and in- 
clination were thus struggling together 
for pre*eminence, sh^ almost panted With 
the vehemence of the conflict. 



. Mr. Henley began to build some bopes 
upon her hesitation f and still more ear* 
destly pursued his intreaties* 

**We will fix to-morrow, at once,** 
said he. 

Eliza faintly murmured — " no— no" — 
which be did not chuse to hear, but went 
on to say : — 

'< And you shall, if you please, give me 
some dinner, and keep tofi a visitor for 
the remainder of the day ; and I will be 
readings SQVie Of your books whilst yoii 
are packing up. I have planned it 
vastly well, so now we will proceed to 
execution/* 

Eliza now became really alarmed lest 
she should be hurried off before she was 
aware of it. She saw through the well 
intended cunning of her worthy guar- 
dian in inviting himself to remain with 
her, that he might prevent her indulging 
the dangerous suggestions of solitude, of 
^U things the most likely to oppose whatn 
Sver was right, 
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She fbund there wis nothii^ left for 
her but to throw hersdf, and her weak- 
ness upon hid compassion. Blushing all 
over with something like disdain of her- 
self, she made an almost inarticulate re- 
questy that he would urge it no further. 

<< Give me, dear Sir, but a little time 
— a very little time— and, if my circum- 
stances remain as they are now, I will 
come to you ; but, just at this time, I 
really cannot'' 

Mr. Henley shook his head. He 
seemed really grieved by her refusal; 
but he could appreciate the full diffi- 
culty and trial of her situation,^ and felt 
much more inclined to pity than to 
condemn. 

'* Well, my dear,'' said he, afWr a 
short pause, kindly taking her hand, ^ I 
will not continue to distress you with 
proceeding in my request. You must 
promise me that you will write to Louisa 
in the course of a few days, and let us 
know how youjire — ^and then, perhaps, 
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you mil uy aomethii^ more decifii^e 
about coining to us/' 

Eliza assured him that she would* 

** Then as I have no hope of taking 
you with me now» I believe I must pur. 
sue my original plan of returning this 
afternoon. I merely came up on a little 
business, which I have dispatched, and 
have nothing further to detain me/* 

So much had his kindness and con- 
sideration soothed £liza, and so unused 
was she to have her forlorn situation 
relieved by the attentions of any friend^ 
that his departure seemed like the loss 
of her only comfort. 

It was with difficulty she bid him 
farewell ; and when Mr. Henley^ availing 
himself, as he said, of his privilege as an 
old man, imprinted a kiss upon her 
cheek, she could not restrain the burst of 
feeling that led her almost to return the 
salutation, as she gratefully exclaimed, 
«« God bless you, dear Sir, for all your 
goodness to me ! " 
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*< This poor child makes almost a 
simpleton of one," said Mr. Henley, dis- 
persing a tear as he walked from the 
house. 



CHAP. XI. 

% 

It seldom happens that a wilful de- 
viation from the right path of conduct, 
if ever so slight, continues so ; and that 
it does not speedily increase into a con* 
siderable and persevering fault. Impru- 
dent inclinations are so msensibly linked 
together, that no one can safely select the 
fnost trifling one for indulgence ; — for 

'< They comey not single spies, 
** But in battalions.—** 

• 

Eliza knew that she ought to have 
returned with Mr. Henley ; she felt the 
imprudence and folly of which she was 
gniltiyf m suffering herself Jto be swayed 
by such motives as actuated her refusal 
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to do so. But they were so natural, and 
therefore so pardonable^ that she found 
no difficulty in standing excused to her- 
self; and all might have been well, if 
this were the only mischief she bad 
done. 

But she found very soon, that what 
was before a hope,* an ill-defined, faint 
expectation that something might hap- 
pen, was be'come an active and festless 
|irinciple. 

She had promised Mr. Henley, that if 
no change occurred in her prei^ent cir- 
cumstances, in a very short time she 
"would return to Fairfield. What wan 
she to do then, in the interval? — that 
interval on which she had hung so 
momentous a decision ! 

To remain patient, and still, and 
motionless, waiting for chance, that dever 
did befriend, her in her life ! — oh, it was 
torture insupportable ! — she leoQld seek 
^Sophia, and if she were kind — ^if she 
were in any sort of disposition to encoii-. 
rage her confidence, she would tell her 
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the whole story of her woes. She might 
happen to meet Waldegrave there ! — at 
all events, there was every chance of her 
hearing intelligence of him, as she had 
told him herself that they were returned 
to town, and she had no doubt he would 
soon call upon them. 

In such reflections, Eliza passed a 
night unvisited by sleep ; and on the 
fdllowing morning, attended by her ser^ 
vant, proceeded on her visit to Miss 
Brooke. Sophia was not in the room 
when she entered ; but she found Lady 
Delville engaged in high discourse with 
Mrs. Williams, who appeared to have 
been called in to give her judgment upon 
the most eccmomical method of cutting 
out muslin curtains. 

Nothing could exceed the clamour of 
her ladyship's joy at the sight of Eliza* 

^* How could she be such a stranger ! 
— ^they had looked for her, morning, noon 
and night ! I do assure you, Elis^ my 
love, that I have said every morning to 
Sophia, for these last four days, < wdl, 
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I am determined, before this day closes, 
I will ride to Kensington and see that 
dear girl/ " 

Eliza properly acknowledged the in-^ 
tended civility } and hearing that Sophia 
was in her own apartment, she was about 
to presume upon their former intimacy, 
and seek her there, when, at that mo* 
tttent. Miss Brooke made her appear- 
ance. 

She, as well as Lady Delville, testified 
infinite delight at the sight of her old 
friend; and alleged, as an excuse for 
their not having met before, tlie pressure 
of business, &c. &c. 

Eliza readily admitted these excuses, 
in the hope they would soon terminate ; 
and that Sophia would feel that natural 
curiosity, if not interest in her affairs, 
which would incline her soon to take her 
aside, and make such inquiries as might 
lead to the communication she so 
anxiously wished to impart. But, far 
from this, it soon became evident that 
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Miss Brooke rather avoided than sought 
her confidence^ 

In the first moment of surprise, she 
had expressed some wonder at the alter- 
ation in Eliza's looks, and inquired if sh^ 
had been ilL 

Eliza replied that she was not well, id 
a tone of voice expressive far more of 
mental than corporeal sufiering. 

But Sophia only expressed regret, and 
made no inquiries into her indisposition. 
She made no alhision to the name of Mr. 
Waldegrave: which could hardly be 
attributed to the presence of Mrs. Wil- 
liams, as she was not a person whom 
Sophia would have considered it at all 
necetoary to be ceremonious before • 
and Eliza well remembered that in the 
heyday of their girlish confidences, 
they had seldom been restrained by the 
presence of people, of more consequence 
than Mrs. Williams, from retiring when 
any very important disclosure was to be 
made. 
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It was imposaible^ in the face of such 
determined reserve^ to introduce a secret 
like that> wbich^ at present, so heavily 
oppressed her: a secret, which, how- 
ever willing to disclose, she bad too 
much nicety of feeling to force upon an 
indifferent or an unwilling ear. She 
satj therefore, in abstracted silence ; ex* 
cept when appealed to by one of the 
party for her opinion jupon some of the 
patterns of furniture with which the table 
was covered. 

But that she entertained a vague hope 
that Waldegrave might possibly call 
there, she could not have remained five 
minutes after she had lost all hope of 
talking of him with Sophia. The high- 
est intellectual treat which society af- 
forded, would, at this time, have failed 
to interest her } and certainly it required 
a larger stock of toleration, for the trifles 
that diversify the lives of many worthy 
persons, than Eliza could boast, to 
enter with any spirit into the discussions 
which were then carrying on before her. 
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Sophia was upon the point of selecting 
a drawing-room suit, and was in the last 
perplexity to determine which would be 
the most becoming colour. 

Lady Delvitle, with faithful adherence 
to nature and habit, was calculating 
which of the patterns promised to wear 
the best.' And Mrs. Williams, who was 
patronized with much benevolence at 
this time of the year^ when, as Sopliia 
had said in her letter to Eliza, *Ukey 
were incogJ* and occasionally wanted 
the variation of a useful third persont 
went through her part inimitably well; 
praising every thing, and whatever was 
proposed, never failing to pronounce 
that it would be ** extremely genteeV^ 

In the midst of these profound deli- 
berations, a carriage drove to the door^ 
and a thundering rap announced a visitor. 

Eliza's heart beat violently, and the 
most anxious expectation sent a glow 
into her cheeks. But she turned pale 
and almost sick with disappointment, 
when Sophia, bounding to the window, 
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exclaioied in a vcMce of extacy, " It is ray 
dear, delightful Harriet, I do declare !** 

The notice of Miss Orroond's ap- 
proach was received with less transport 
on the part of Lady Delviile. 

"Lord! you don't say so, Sophia!" 
she exclaimed, gathering up in haste the 
muslin curtains, the patterns, and every 
thing else that was scattered about the 
table, scarcely forgetting Mrs. Williams, 
whom she felt very much inclined to 
sweep away also from the sight of Miss 
Ormond. Giving a glance, however, 
over the figure of her niece, she believed 
that with the aid of her fashionable 
bonnet and plume of feathers, and her 
extremely smart pelisse, and her having 
the discretion to hold her tongue, she 
was produceable^ and might pass with 
Miss Ormond, who never troubled her 
head much about any body. 

"Well, how are you all? Don't let 
me make any confusion amongst you. 
Lady Delviile, 1 beseech you to go on 
with what you were about,*' was the 
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first salutation of this eccentric per- 
son, who perceived some symptoms of 
disturbance on her entrance^ and that 
her ladyship emerged with a few trifling 
marks of disorder from a recess, where 
she had been stooping down to deposit 
the materials of her present occupation. 
Though Sophia's joy was extreme at the 
sight of her friend, Eliza found that this 
was not their first meeting since the 
former returned to town. It appeared 
that their first rencontre had been at 
the Hay market Theatre, a few nights 
before. 

This intelligence, which was casually 
dropt in the course of conversation, 
produced the most agitating curiosity 
in Eliza to know who had been Lady 
Delville's escort. Waldegrave imme- 
diately occurred to her as the most 
probable person — for while there was a 
ciiance that it could be he (though it 
almost drove her distracted to fancy him 
amused, and taking his pleasure, while 
idie was breaking her heart), there was» 
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to her self-torturing imaginatioiit scarcely 
a ppssibijity of its being any one else* 
l^eaning her. hegd upon her hand, she 
was harassing herself with framing all 
manner of schemes for discovering what 
^e would not for the world directly 
inquire into, and what it must give her 
the acutest pain to know, when she . was 
suddenly roused by Miss Ormondes in"" 
quiring— 

** What she had been doing with her- 
self all the summer ?*' 

** I have been living . very quietly at 
Kensington." 

*< ^t Kensington ! My dear soul, 
what could possess you to set up your 
rest ther^ ?" 

** I really can hardly tell — unles$ it 
might be my inclination;'' said Eliza, 
with a faint smile. 

'' Ob, most shocking, wicked taste ! 
don't acknowledge it !" 

«c \yhy p Is there any thing so very 
terrible in Kensington? X was not 
aware of it." 
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•^ Oh, the suburbs, of London are 
dreadful to the last degree ! It makes 
me sick and sorry to have to pass 
through them, when I go to the nursery 
grounds for plants and flowers: — Para- 
dise Row — ^Wellington Row — Waterloo 
Terrace — Prospect Place — Bellevue— 
the very names give one a nausea* And 
then the tall» meagre, miserable dwel- 
lings — stuck side by side — with ** this 
house to be let^*' fixed upon a broken 
pane of glass, before the walls are plas- 
tered or^ the roof covered in 1** 

** And those that are finished and 
furnished," said Sophia, aiding the de« 
scription, " are more odious still-^with 
their balconies to the upper windows, 
and their pea-green shutters and virandas 
to the lower ones.** 

*« Yes, and their little scorched-uf( 
gravel walks,** continued Miss Ormond, 
•* three yards long, and half a yard 
wide, bordered with some sickly brown 
box, and two or thi*ee dusty wretched 
shrubs, that are kept from the happi- 
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ness of dying and making ao end of it, 
by some daughter of the familj, ^ who 
has a taste for a garden^^ aad comes every 
eveniqg with a Httib red watering«pot, 
to wash away the drought aod dust 
of* to*day» and make them lively and 
strong to suppoit the miseries of to^ 
morrow^** 

^ Your picture is certainly amusing/* 
jk^ said Eliza, ** and may, in general^ be 
jast. But my habitation has not b6en 
of that description, as you will know, 
when I tell you that I have been, for 
the last two months with our old 
governess, Madame C*— .** 

" Ah, Madame C — I How is the 
little body ? By the way, I have a good 
mind to give her a call. As we set out 
for Franc e on Monday, I may gather a 
few useful hints from ber/^ 

*« You are going ta France, are you ? '» 

« Oh» Lord, yes !— ngr father and I-^ 
a horrid business! To be sure we are 
going to meet people there, or one never 
totttd fluppQfrt it. I wanted your G>ry. 

VOL. in, h 
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ilon to go with us, not recollecting your 
claims upon him. But the creature ha$ 
beeoy it seems, and he talks all manner 
of nonsense about .being poor^ and can't 
afford to go again* I wish I was rich» I 
would frank him all the way, like a 
letter. Oh, Sophia, I wish I had your 
money! What dear, delightful, plea^ 
sant people I would always have about 
mer ' 

*^ I don't know what sort of pleasant 
delightful people one could expect to 
procure- upon pecuniary terms !*' said 
Eliza, not a little displeased to hear Mr» 
Waldegrave implied to be one of the 
number^ 

" What sort, my dear creature ! all 
sorts and si^es, from the most illustrious 
ol personages down to our stable-boy^ 
inclusive. I don't mean to say there re< 
quires no management or skill, or that 
one should go in a clumsy straight-for- 
ward way, and put a ten pound note 
into any body's hand, and $ay, '< Sir, or 
Madami I hear you are a very exjtr^r* 
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dit>ary persDn^ and never open your lips 
but to be clever ; I shaH be very glad 
to see you on sucb a nigbt^ and I hope 
you wHl make yourself very agreeable.'- 

_ « 

But there are a hundred thousand way$ 
of making it answer to people to be 
pleasant, without letting them know 
upon what principle they are animated. 
In short, my dear, if you have but mo- 
ney, and are disposed to ^end it, and 
have any kind of taste about you, you 
may make a paradise, and then people 
It with just such sort of beings as yoCi 
like best/' 

*' I hope your charming vivacity will 
frequently enliven our future dwelling, 
whatever We may want in other delight- 
ful people,'* said Lady Delville, oblig- 
ingly. 

Sophia echoed this hope. 

^ Ob, yes ! I have a deal of charming 
vivacity at times,'* said Miss Ormond ; 
«^ but I am most excessively vapoured 
just pow with the ' idea of this stupid 
tetedrUie expedition — my father and I ^ 
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lleigho ! — I look horrid^ too/' getting up 
and surveying herself with a very grave 
face in the glass ; << almost frightful, I 
declare. I must go home and put on 
some more rouge ; and now I talk of 
looksy you are not flourishing in very 
high beauty, at this time, I think, fny 
dear/' turning to Eliza. 

Eliza tried to laugh, and repli^, that 
^' die could not say much for herself." 

*^Muchl no, very little indeed! Why, 
child, what in the world have you been 
about ? For heaven's sake run down to 
Brighton, or Hastings, or some of those 
places, arid dip yourself in the sea, 
9n4 grow pretty again ; for you have 
dwindled into nothing at all !" 

'< Eliza does not look well, I must 
say," said Lady Del ville : " my dear love, 
I hope you have not been ill long.*' 

" Oh, its clear enough what has been 
^he matter," said Miss Ormond ; *' Cory- 
don has been plaguing her, and ahe 
has been fretting^ 'Tis a horrible, ter- 
rible bu^iuesa, this love J I remember 
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tl>e first time I vras in love (I may say im 
deed the only time» for after that one 
takes no harm ) I was quite a figure and 
a fright» with sighing, and crying, and 
all that sort of thing ; I assure you 
I made a complete- regular affair of 
it; I was quite as bad as ever you 
can be/' 

''lam not bad/* said Eliza, forced 
to laugh at the odd creature. 

•• Oh, nobody will acknowledge it 
while the fit is upon them ; though I don't 
know why,' for they cannot possibly help- 
it« It's just like the measles and the 
hooping cough, every body is doomed 
to have it once in their lives/* 

Eliza smiled; Lady Del ville,' Sophia, 
and Mrs. Williams laughed e^ctremely, 
and the latter with so much vehemence, 
and so incessantly, that her ladyship be- 
gan to be agitated for the credit of her 
niece as a^ polite person; particularly as 
Miss Ormond, roused by her giggling 
mirth to notice whence it proceeded, 
appeared for the first time to observe 
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that there was a person in the room she 
had not seen beforei by fixing on her 
the stare of a moment or two that 
seemed to say, " You are a Very merry 
equivocal sort of persoPi pray who are 
you ?*' 

But whatever sensation the sight of 
Mrs.^ Williams might occasion, it soon 
subsided; and Miss Ormond, afler a 
little more rtttle, suddenly started uj>, 
and said she had not another instant 
to lose — she must be gone imme* 
diately. 

Stopping, however, before she reached 
.the door, and lounging with her arms 
over the back of a chair, '• By the way, 
Sophia," said she, " how do you contrive 
to murder your evenings at this uncouth 
time of the year ? One has seen that 
most enchanting Listen at the Hay-^ 
market till one knows him by heart ; and 
Vauxhall, and the flying woman, and 
that Tales of my Landlord thing— what 
d'ye call it ? — at the Surrey. Is there any 
other place one could be $f en at ?*' 
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" We mean to go to the Coburg 
Theatre, some night/' replied Sophia. 

" The Coburg ! aye, true ! Some- 
body was desiring me to go there the 
other day ; they have some clever person 
there who jumjps over church steeples, 
or loaded waggons, or something or 
other. It's a horrid place, though, I sup* 
pose, is'nt it? — Somewhere in the Bo- 
ropgh — or Billingsgate — or Wapping— * 
or where the deuce is it ?" 

*• Oh dear, no such thing !'* said Mrs. 
Williams, prompted to speak in her zeal 
for the honour of the Coburg Theatre, 
and feeling herself upon very sure ground 
on the subject of places of public re-^ 
sort, being a great frequenter of them, 
** its only just over Waterloo Bridge, 
and very genteel people go there every 
nigbt. The Duke and Duchess of K. 
were there last night.'* 

•« Oh, I hate Dukes and Duchesses," 
said Miss Ormond: *' besides, one can 
see them any where. Is this jumping 
man at all worth running after ?" 

1.4 
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Mrs, Williams *^ believed hu^was." 

" At any rate ycfa can go with us, and 
how .you like him/' said Sophia : '** I 
casnot Exactly fix a day at this moment, 
but I will let you know as soon as I can/' 

•• Aye, very well, any day before 
Monday;" and comprizing them all in 
one general nod^ distinguishing £li28, 
however, by an injunction to take care of 
herself," this volatile personage scam* 
pered away, desiring her coachman to 
drive her **vetyfast'* somewhere else; 
as if the whole business of her life were 
to get over it as fast as khe could. 

Eliza now felt assured that Mr. WaK 
degnlve was the person with whom So« 
phia had been to the Haymarket, and 
intended to go to the Coburg Theatire ; 
for nothing in the world, she was very 
certain, would have induced her to make 
Miss Ormond intentionally one of a party 
which included Mn and Mrs. Williams ; 
and excepting them,, or Mr. Waldegrave, 
who could be her escort at this time of 
the year, when nobody was in town, and 



she and Lady DelviUe were incog., aa she 
called it» She could not very easily have 
believed that it were possible to add to 
the wretchedness she had for so many 
days, experienced ; but she found fJiat 
the torture of disappointed love is not 
complete, till jealousy has dropped her 
OMistic into its bleeding woiinda* * 

It was impossible to refrain from satis- 
fying her agonizing cnriosity to hear of 
Waldegrave and his proceedings with 
Misa Brooke y and she had just risen to 
sttk Sophia to let her sprak with her in 
her roomi when the servant announced 
that tbe jcarriage was at the door. 
V *< I ani afraid, my sweet EHza,'' said 
Lady DelviUe^ f.^that we must be so 
unc^remomout as to xun away from you, 
aif we faa^ve a paiticular engagement at 
three o*dock, and it : is alneady past that 
time* But perhaps y4)u will stay with 
my ^iece while we are gone?*' 

This Biiza declined ; and a little dis* 
justed at hm lady^ip's civil method of 
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sendisg her away^ she rung tlie beU, to 
order her servant to fetch her a coach. 

She felt fflore and more convinced that 
Sophia was determined to give her 00 
opportunity of speaking of Mr. Walde* 
grave ; for, as if fearing that her leaving^ 
the room to equip herself for going out 
might induce Eliza to join her^ she de«^ 
sired her matd to bring her hat and 
pelisse, and put them on in the drawing 
room. 

This resdute opposition to Eliza's 
wishes rather increased them ; and after 
stalling a few nunutes in painful inde- 
cisioui palpitating, and turning red and 
white, with anxiety to speak, and shatne 
at herself* for feelii^ any upon so worth- 
less a subject, she chose the worst po6# 
sihle moment for it (as pec^le generally 
do who are about it — and about it for a 
very long while), and just as Lady Del-. 
ville was bustling into the room, in pro- 
digious baste, and ^^ hoping Sophia was 
ready, as they had not a moment to los^'* 
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she snatched the hand of Miss Brooke, 
and drew her to the farthest window^ and 
asked her^ in a hurried whisper, ** if*-« 
if she had seen Waldegrave ?" 
• ** Oh, yes ; ' several times !" was the 
eareless reply^ 

- f^Was he with you at the Hay- 
market, the other night ?** 

" TTie (rther night ! — ^let ine see:— -no : 
we were with the Williams's. But my 
aunt is in a hurry, you see — I am 
eomtngi'^ and Sophia, evidently desi- 
K>us to end the subject, turned from the 
window, leaving Eliza very little relieved 
by knowing that he was riot with them 
at the Haymarket, since she had gather- 
ed information that he had been there 
several other times. 

It would be a most wite and elccellent 
rule, if people could abide by it, never 
to make the slightest inquiry into un* 
pleasant subjects when it were possible 
to avoid it. But it seems to be an un- 
fortunate priiici[de in Imman nature, that 
curiosity ii never so restless and so pemt^ 
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trattiig as when it is emploTed ia coa- 
firming its worst surmises* Tell aper^ 
son that another has said something 
pleasant and gratifying of him, and he 
will involbntarily smi)e and be pleasedt 
and wish to know what it was ; but this 
wish will be very quiescent, and con- 
tented to wait till chance may have 
gratified it, or to go ungratified alto- 
gether. But reverse the case, and let 
him bear that he has been unkindly 
^oken of^ — ill-naturedly — AamefuUy— 
in&mously — ridiculouslyt-*-bow does his 
impatient curiosity mofint with the di- 
max ! — and, till he dan ascertain the 
precise particulars, and know exactly 
to what an extent .it is in the power ai 
other people to interfere with his happi- 
nes% there remains to him no interval. of 
peace. 

Lady Delville, in walking dipwn stairs 
repeated a string of apokfipes to Elizla 
for the rudeness of which he.wat guHty. 
'* Bnt, my dear love,'^ said sb^i stepping 
into Sophia's superb carnage <<when 
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wUl yeu obma and dine with u^ ? Sap- 
poM td-robrrow ?*' 

<^ Any day but to-inorroiir» hastily tn« 
terrupted Sophia. 

^' I did not know we had any engage- 
ment for to-niorrow»" said her ladyship. 

^' I am not certain — I half promised 
Miss Ormond to dine with her — at any * 
rate the day after will make no diflferttieey 
I hope;*' turnmg to Eltza, who, iB^ 
creasing in misery and in dissatisfaction 
with them both, was half resolving never 
to enter their house again. 

Concealing, however, with a strong 
effort, a displeasure for whidi she could 
assail no definite cause, she said, ^ she- 
would come to them in a day or two^ and 
take the chance of finding them dis** 
engaged/' 

It was not a sigh of envy at the sight 
of the fine equipage into which Sophia 
stepped so gaily, and rode 6ff so tri^* 
uinphantly, that heaved the bosom cf 
Wa^ as 1^ followed i& her humble 
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hack ; but to think that while she was 
deserted and ilUtreated by Mr* Watde^ 
grave^ Sophia had seen him several\ 
times t 



CHAP. XII. 

Thxes are sorrows^ during whieh, it 
seeflis» as if time, that never paused 
before, delighted to stand still. It is 
thus with those who are suddenly 
bereaved of happiness, without entirely 
losii^ the hope of regaining it They 
wait impatiently for the decision of des- 
tiny-*^they watch the stream of events^— 
but it passes peacefully by them — and 
time and chance» that cdme to all, seem 
never to come to the unfortunate. 

Hour after hour (and hours are long 
intervals in the calendar of misery) 
moved heavily on, with £liza, unvaried 
fay apy thing, but the innumerable dif- 
ferent schemes by which she proposed 
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to herself to obtain some inteUigrace of 
Waldegrave. She would never admit it 
to be possible that a connexion sointi* 
mate, so endearing as tbeir's had been, 
could be terminated in so abrupt and 
violent a manner ; nor that Waldegrave 
could satisfy it to his feelings never to 
see her again. 

Love is too fearful and timid to deal 
with matters of fact. Eliza believed that 
her afl&it with Mr« Waldegrave nrnst] be 
eventually^ not that it *sbas already ended. 
But ended, or continued, or in whatever 
situation it was» not for a moment would 
she allow to herself that he had ceased, 
to love hen He might t^onsider it im^ 
prudent to marry her ; he mig^it see all 
ber faults, and believe that they would 
interritpt his happiness, and that it was 
better for both their sakes to break off 
their engagementw-all this she consider- 
ed, and was ready to 4u)mit, and could 
support it~but not that he bad ceased 
to love her. 
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There mu a eonwioiisiiess of her own 
ViUbm about her, which perBons of su- 
perior endowments can never be devoid 
of^ that towered above the possibility of 
being, qeglected, and which would have 
led her, when the natural pangs of disap^ 
poi6tmebt had subsided, to feel someii' 
thing of disdain for the man who had 
wantecl the taste to appreciate her pro- 
perfyw 

Biit Wald^nsive was not that wm^ 
The finished gentleman — the refined and 
accurate observer upon life and man- 
aers'^the keen, elegant critic-^the very 
acm4 and ttiodel of taste, who was 
to understand her properly, if he^ did 
not? 

And having understood her-— and 4iav» 
ing loved her— could he calmly resign 
her, and turn to the common affiiin of 
Kfe^ as though she had never been — and 
he had never known her I 
' Such a conception to the comprehen* 
sion of an enthusiastic girl waa perfai^ 
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naturally quite^.iiK}pos6nble. Eliza want- 
ecT experienoe 'to teach her how imper^ 
ceptiblj, under the influence of matins 
habits and pui^uits, impressions lose 
their distinct and fervid character^ and 
blend with more general and common 
associ^itions ; and how gradual the transit 
lion from the impassioned/ the agoniz- 
ing remembrance, to the gentle sigh**^ 
^r. the calm smilc'-^-^^r the uhembar« 
raesed acknowledgment—-**! knew her 
oacel" 

It is well for the cause of enthusiasmi 
the source of all tBat charmsi and of all 
that ennobles life, that it is not easy to 
conceive, during the period of youth, 
how potent is the sway of sordid, groveU 
ling realities, nor how insensibly they 
effiice the beautiful, romantic visions of 
early years. It is not till time has laid 
his leaden wand upon us, that we Jeel 
rather than acknowkdge^ how Sentiment, 
that delicate plant, droops and withers 
at his oppressive touchy /j 
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In recollecting the eager interruption 
Sophia had given to the invitetion of 
Lady Delville, Eliza fancied that it 
proceeded from her having some scheme 
in agitation for the evenidg which she 
had no inclination to make her acquaint-* 
ed with. Eliza persuaded herself that 
such a reluctance could only proceed 
from Mr. Waldegrave's being implicated 
in the project, whatever it might be. 
That Sophia bad long been jealous of 
his attachment to her she very, wett 
knew, and could have excused, under 
the supposition that no woman could be 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Walde< 
grave without loving him; but that she 
should secretly practise upon his afifec* 
tions, and form schemes for obtaining 
his society exclusive of her's, was an in- 
sult, a cruel injury that it was madness ^ 
to think of^ and as it was madness and 
torture, this poor infatuated being could 
think of nothing els^. It is certainly 
possible to pursue a single idea to the 
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v«ry borders of phrenzf , Jind Eliza had 
followed the phantom of an overwrought 
imagination^ till she felt as though she 
must realize it, or die under the distrac* 
tion it had excited. 

The chimera that possessed her was^ 
that Sophia intended to go that night to 
the Coburg Theatre, with Waldegrave 
and Miss Ormond. She must know 
whether she did or not. 

Her first suggestion was, to go to the 
theatre herself : and this she would have 
done, without the slightest hesitation, if 
she had felt more assured of seeing theoi 
there ; for the chance of being insulted 
in being alone, and the certainty of pas-^ 
sing for an improper person, were cir* 
cumstances that were quite lost in the 
overwhelming interest that occupied her 
— common sense had lefl her. 

But as their being at the tlieatre was 
doubtful, it appeared scarcely worth 
while to risk upon ah. uncertainty the 
timf that must be consumed in going so 
far. 
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At length, after a day passed in.aU 
ternately adopting and rejecting the 
l^ildei^t schemes, worn out and exhaust- 
ed witji indecision, towards evening she 
determhied upon instantly going to Lady 
Delville^s. A sort of desperation cha- 
racterized all her movements. Hastily 
she equipped herself for this expedition ; 
with tremulous eagerness she left the 
house alone, without even the protection 
of her servant 

She knew not what she proposed to 
herself in this visit, nor how she was to 
account for making it^in so extraordinary 
a manner. 

She believed that if she found Lady 
Delville and Sophia alone, she should 
throw herself upon their pity, and ease 
^e anguish of her breaking heart by 
telling them what she suffered. 

In the event of finding Waldegrave 
there (the latent hope that had prompt- 
ed the visit), she should see him !— it 
would be enough ! — beyond this her 
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overpowered mind, could now consider 
nothing. 

On arriving at Lady Delville's, she 
perceived the carriage at the door. She 
inquired if they vfere at home/ The 
man, with evident surpriise, answered in 
the affirmativet *' but they were going 
out almost directly." 

Not allowing him tiioe to proceed and 
announce her, Elisa abruptly passed 
him, ran up ^ stairs, and hastily opened 
the door of the drawing room, whercr 
at the tea-table, sat Lady Delville — on 
the sofa, SophiaWand by her side-^Mr. 
Waide^rave!*-*? Mirth appeared to be 
the characteristic of th? party, for be- 
f<|re she opened the door she heard the 
sound of laughter; and after she had done 
so, Mr. Waldegrave*a smiling gaiety had 
not wholly ceased, till he caught a dis- 
tihct view of the intruder j—then-^then, 
indeed, there were marks of confusion 
the most palpable in^ his couotenamre ; 
and if Eliasa could have triumphed id his 
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dtseomfituret she had cause for exolta-* 
tion. 

But that unhappy girl was far removed 
at this moment from any thing like 
triumph ;, for now only — ^now,.for the 
first time, had she caught a clear, dis- 
tinct conception of his ' real sentiments* 
To find him there at all, thoughs she 
wished to see him, must be painful ; but 
to find him cheerful, happy, diverting 
and diverted ! — it stabbed her with the 
conviotion that she was no longer be* 
k>ved* 

She was as immediately recognized by 
Sophia as by Mr. Waldegrave. It was 
only, indeed, by a very involuntary em- 
barrassment that he testified his recog- 
nition 1 but Sophia, with very grave sur-, 
prise, not immingled with displeasure, 
repeated her name, <* Eliza V* 

" Eliza r* echoed Lady Delville, sud- 
denly turning round, " my dear, where 
do you come) from ?~and who is with 
you ?^and whiat is the matter ?—QocA, 
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heavens ! what is the matter f*^ — ob^s^v- 
ing the deadly paleness of her ' counte* 
nance. 

Eliza sat down, and clasped her hands 
upon the back of her chair, and leaned 
her burning forehead upon them-^but 
not a word did she speak,— but inces* 
santly sighed. 

Lady Delville became really alarmed. 
She was about to take off Eliza's bon» 
net, and rub her temples, and apply pro- 
per remedies for restoring her to speech 
and animation ; but Eliza, repelling as* 
sistance, herself threw off her hat, and 
appeared to be about to speak ; but sud* 
denly relinquishing the intention, she re- 
sumed her former attitude. 

During this interval, Mr. Waldegrave 
seemed to find himself in no very en- 
viable situation. Had he followed the 
first impulse of his inclination, . he would 
certainly have retreated the moment 
Eliza appeared ; but as this was impos- 
sible, and be had surmounted the sutm 
prise of her entrance, be waited to take 
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moat follow M 9hB should lead, tliough 
there was every chance that it would be 
io eoinefchiog extremdy ubpleaaant. 

Sophia» who had yery often been vit^ 
ness to sttniUir soeoes with j^za, and 
therefore considered the presrat instance 
as nothing dangerous, but very dist« 
greeable, as interrupting the harnony 
and pleasure she expected to enjoy, !|ow 
spoke, and in a tone very distinctly 
marked by displeasure, inquired of Eliza 
?»,what was tHe matter ?•• 
. " Are you ill, Eliza — or unhappy^HNT 
what is all this about ?'' 
. *^ Ob^ most unhappy, Sophia V* said 
Eliza, fixing upon her a look of the 
'deepest woe, and sighing as if her heart 
wouM break. 

** Pear me i you are always unhappy, 
ithink;. you are always teasing and tor<r 
mooting yourself for nothing/' 

It is certainly true» that ha»h or iin- 
ktod words addressed to those who sufier 
uttder the sonoiNi of i9sagin«tJ90f tboi^h. 
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they have Mt a Motbingg hiive somethii^ 
of an animating and reviving nMure. 

Eliza's whole soul recoiled from the 
wounding asperity of Sophia's words 
and manner ; but they served to infuse 
• portion of i^irit and energy into her 
mind^ which roused her to the deter- 
mination of assuming more firmness, 
though she felt as if she must die under 
llie effort. 

/ ^< It is true» Sophia/' .said she^ *' it is 
very true that I am always unhappy^ — 
always miserable — and I tame to you to- 
nighty because I have no other friends 
here» and it is hard always to be alone 
when" — one is wretched, she could not 
add ; for she bad struck upon the chord 
of her own sorrows, and pity for herself 
excited some emotion. A few moments' 
pause, however, enabled her to repress 
it— Pride •— scorn — disdain supported 
her, and she soon proceeded without 
^much faltering in her Voice. 

<* I did certainly expect^ if. it were 
ottly for the sdie flf old con^niohahip, 
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tiiftt you would have been kind fib 
and would have suflfered me to speak of 
my unhappiness ; if by speaking I eould 
have found any comfort*-»but I am trou* 
Mesome, it S6ems» with my grid.' It is 
v^y likely-^the unhappy are generally 
considered so* I feel, indeed, that I have 
intruded unseasonaUy; I am sorry fbl^ 
it — I will be gone immediately, if yoii 
will allow your servant to procure me a 
coach : in the mean while, treat me witli 
no ceremony'^-^pursue your intention of 
^ii^ out. I beg I may be no sort of 
restraint upon any of the party,*' glancii^ 
at Mr. Wald^ave^ with a look in which 
contempt struggled vehemently with ai^ 
guisb. 

The eye^ are the weapons of die in- 
sulted mind; and h&sn and piercing are 
the wounds they sometimes give* 

Mr. Waldegrave intemaHy diivered 
under her penetrating glance, but out- 
wardly maintained his calmness. He bad 
not yet wntured to address her; for cson- 
sidenng. that his tun would eventoi^ 
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CMoe, he had jiulged it prudent to rt- 
■erve himself till the attack was made. 

But Sophia, provoked at Eliza's 
coming at all (which was, to be sure, 
the most malicious cantre-temps that fate 
CQuld have invented), and incensed, in 
proportion as she knew they were just, 
at her implied reproofs to her for want 
of feeling, knew not what to do with her 
resentment, or how to keep it at til 
within bounds. 

N '* You are extremely obl^ing,'' said 
she with a satirical smile^ *^ to give us 
your permission to doas we like* I be- 
lieve we must avail ourselves of it," 
looking at her watch ; *'as I rather tUnk 
Miss Ormond will have been waiting for 
us something more than half an hour. 
My aunt is not going, and will be very 
happy in your company, I have no 
doubt, as long as it may be agreeable to 
you to stay.*^ 

Then turning to Mr, Waldegrave^ she 
said she was ready to attend him^ but 
ajbsMie airested him in the conqpliaBce be 
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would hav« been very happy to baVe 
given to her summons.— iS//^m^ to insult 
with such an open desertion that, de- 
voted creature whose excess of love for 
htm had been her greatest fault, and who 
had been driven by him to the very brink 
of distraction ! 

Assuming the utmost composure, and 
chusing to consider Eliza's extraordi- 
nary manner as a mere temporary ac- 
cession of nervous irritation, that would 
^oon subside of itself, he approached 
^fj and asked if she would allow him 
td attend her home; **you do not ap- 
peiir very well to-night, and I think had 
better not go so far alone." 

" Surely," said she, with the bitter 
ironical smile of exasperated misery, 
*^ surely you foiget Miss Brooke's claims 
upon you P" « 

"Ob, nonsense, nonsense!" he re- 
pliedy with something approaching to 
a smile, affecting to believe that she 
spoke in jest ; but excessively distressed 
to know in what manner he coold fence 
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round bis delicate feelings^ ta as best to 
secure them from being injtired bjr the 
ungovemed irritation of this^ unhappy 
being. 

" You have spoken truly, indeed," 
said she, ** it is nonsense for woman to 
put faitfi in man ! or to believe that when 
he professes to love her he speaks the 
truth. It is nonsense that she shoufd 
listen to him^ or trust to the affections 
of a being who has no love~-no pity*- 
no heart for any creature in the universe 
'i-^except himself. TMs is/nonsense^ 
but not the very extreme-— not the ex- 
cesB to which' a; ibnd fooli^ woman maj/ 
indulge it. Ifiat is when she mourns 
over man's perfidy — ^when she weeps for 
it — when she breaks her heart for it; 
while he is gay mad happy—- exulting in 
the increase of ' felicity which results 
from having shuffled her off, and eman- 
cipated himself from the wearisome 
galling fetters of her tedioMis loVe. - This 
it the perfection of nonsesM^ Sir I'* - 
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^Bat this is all nothing. And why 
should you thus exhaust and irritate 
youisdf ia combating the phantom of 
imagination ?•' 

**The phantom of imagination^ Mr. 
Waldegrave ! LooJc at me. Sir— look 
at Eliza Rivers — if in this haggard face^ 
this wasted form, you^ can recognize 
that wretched gtrl; and tell me that 
yoa have never deceived me— -tell me 
that you have nevtf professed to love 
flse— ^nd that in believing you have, I 
am wrestling with the phantom of inu^ 
giaationt'' 

'* Upon my word, Idiss Rivers^ this 
really is a little too e^ctraordinary — but 
I must defer to a calmer moment any 
expkmstimi— I perceive that my presence 
IS imtittttg to you* Miss Brooke, I must 
beg you to excuse me to-n^htt'^ and 
sUi^y bowing to the whole party, he 
was gene in a moment 

<^ Indeed, my dear Eliza,'' said Lady 
DelviH^, *<you are extremely to Uasae. 
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Whatever qiiartel may have happened 
between you and Mr« Wald^ave» this 
excessive vi(^nce will only widen the 
breach, and serve no purpose but to 
disgust him/' 

" Oh^ it is beyond all bearingtV sard 
Sophia, *' I never saw any thing like it 
ta my life. No wonder Waldegrave 
was glad to escape from iL'' 

'* Sophia!'' said £liza» suddraly tak- 
ing her hand, and grasping it like one 
in tlie extreme of agony—** Sophia — for 
the love of God don't say any thing to 
irritate me ! have pity upon me-**" a^d, 
sinking completely under the weight of 
her sorrows, she burst into tears* 

Sophia was sheeted, in spite of her- 
self ( but her pity was of a restless did» 
satisfied nature. Eliza had too mate^^ 
rially interfered in the happiness she 
had. that ev^ng proposed to herself 
to be very readily forgiven ; add though 
she spoke with more gentlenesi^ her 
toothings were not genuine and warmi* 
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do; therafoit^ Sophiay whatever I may 
have said to-nigbt diat it harsh or u» 
plaasant, endeavour to forget;" and, 
drawing her towards her, she kissed her 
fervently, as she uttered ^< God bleas 
you!*' 

Sophia's heart was now in reality 
touched } she returned both the etnbraoe 
and the benediction with ardour ; and 
they each parted, something lightened 
of self-reproach upon the score of un^ 
kindness to each other. 



CHAP. XIII. 

In the indulgence of softer sorrow^ 
SUaa returned home. 

But the revived tenderne»i of old 
associations was soon lost, soon over* 
whelmed by the turbulent passiona 
winch were excited by the rememlmmce 
4if what had been Mr. Waldegrave'a coil 
dwct that eveniiig. 
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His gKf hmgh stiU sounded in ber 
earn. He was still before her. eyes in 
all that smiling pleasantry of manner 
she had discovered hkn exercising for 
the amttsement of Sophia^ and of which 
she so well understood, so often bad 
felt the &scinating powers* And then 
his paltry embarrasment at the sight of 
ber — his creeping evasion — his carefully 
nOBSunderstanding her as long as he pos» 
fiUy could — then affecting to think her 
in jest — ^smiling at her 1^-sroiling at tlie 
excess of misery he had created! and 
insinuating to her that it was nothing 
at all — she was not quite wdl«~slie 
would be better by and by ! — ^his steal* 
tng away ! 

V Oh, gracious God I'^ said Eli^a, as 
the remembrance pressed upon her at*- 
most to madness — ** preserve me my 
senses! preserve me from xaysfAfl** and 

« 

the wretched creature threw herself upon 
her knees. But it was the impulse of 
dfspaifji not of devotipiv and she ecHiId 
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DM pray. It wa3 not the moment, of 
prayer! — She felt that it was not, and 
Ibbe rose, with sotnetfiihg of horror at 
lierself, for having dared to offer up to 
heaven the breathings of a heart so on- 
tubdaed to its sufferings. The image 
of Waldegrave poisoned every better 
thought; that image now so hatefuf, 
so revolting! But hateful as it was, 
in vain she tried to escape from it. She 
pressed her hand before her eyes as if 
he were actually before ber — and she 
could shut him out from memory as well 
as sight* But in vain \ There was no 
other th<)ught~-uo other feeling — there 
was nothing in the world for her — but 
Waldegrave I 

Several hours had elapsed, and it was 
midnight before the. chaos of her mind 
hiid assumed any distinct and determined 
ehape. The imperious necessity of root* 
irig from her soul every lingering ten- 
derness for the man who had- so cruelly 
sported with her happiness, waa aow.tbe 
predominant idea. 



*^ Yet, yei^'* she exdaiiD«dt *' this 
atgkt, before I sleep^ I wiU/lnsd myself 
by a sacred vow^ never to waste another 
thought upon him. Heartless— heartless 
man ! oh, how my sonl spurns him !" 

And now that she was approaching to 
decision, every instant was lost that was 
not speot in doing something to advance 
it. She hastened to her writing desk to 
<;oll6ct every note, every letter that she 
had ever received from him, and to make 
them up into a packet,, with a few 
trifling presents of trinkets, which in 
their happier days be had giv^i her; 
and whii:h she determined to return to 
him, with a short note expressive of har 
final renunciation of him, on the follow* 
ing mornings as early as possible. 

The resoliitionf^ which spring under a 
thorough apd keen sense of ill usage, 
are commonly prompt and vigorous 
enough; and Eliza, set about the fulfil r 
ment of her's with an acttnty that arr 
gued well for their completioo« 
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Biit not all the pride iMd scorn of iier 
ntturt, nor the aoite and agonizing coo* 
victton iha felt of his unwortbines^ 
eould suppwt her against the occasional 
touches of revivii^ afiectton which her 
dangerous task awakened. 

She had collected his trinkets — ^bis let- 
ters -«-his notes — and she was about to 
inclose them in a parcel^ when she per» 
ceived one that had escaped her ; she 
4ook it up and before she was aware 
«if it, quite involuntarily had begun to 
read it« 

Oh, bow wdl ! — how veil did she re* 
oiember the di^ that she received it I It 
wm in the first month of their engag^e* 
ment^ on her birth^day. She was sitting 
at breakfast with Lady Delville and So* 
phia, laughing and happy«~mo8l happy, 
for she was every moment expecting hina 
to coooie and pay her the congratulations 
of the day>«»Bven now she could see the 
servsmt bringing in his note*— even now 
she felt again that thrill of transporting 
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expectation with whidi she almys fiew 
to seize any, the most trifling of bia 
communications. 

She remembered with what impa* 
tience she had torn it open, not heeding 
the elegant ring it inclosed which falling 
cm the floor, Sophia took up, and 
amused herself in examinii^ while she 
was devouring these far more precious 
words : 

*^ An unwelcome visitor (such at this 
time must be any one that detains me 
from my dear girl) has besought me to 
give htm breakfast* I cannot^ therefore 
come to put this little bauble upon 
Eliza's finger, nor to tell her how ardently 
t wish it were that more important one 
which I hope ere long to place there. 
Dearest, when common wishes will thn 
day be powered upon you in abun* 
dance, and all are hoping your conti* 
mied happiness, think how ardent must 
be his, who identifies his own m yours. 
Prepare ypurself therefore to expect, the 
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first in(meQt be is released^ the warmest 
coagratulatians of 

Your most devotedly attached . 

^* Oht Waldegrave ! '^ said slie dis- 
solving into tears, for sweet and tender 
recollections were crowding fast upon 
her, " how could you desert me ? Were 
you not all the world to me ? Had I a 
thought — a hope — a wish in which you 
were not included?" and. she remem* 
bered bow that very morning to wfakh 
the note alluded, she had hurried from 
the room, to hide the tears of joy which 
this proof of his love had excited — and 
to place his gift upon her finger— and 
to press it to her lips^-and to say *• God 
bless htm!" 

' Oh, was it. possible that he could be 
the author of so much misery to hei;! 
Was it possible that, havit^ seemed to 
love her so tenderly— *8o ardentlyr-he 
could, a few hours before, havj?^ stoofi hy 
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with calmness, and seen her wrought up 
to the very height of anguish and dis« 
traction^ and administered no word of 
soothing or endearment, but taken the 
very moment of her utmost distress 
to abandon her — to steal away from 
herr 
' Whilst thus sitting over her writing- 
desk, now taking up her pen, and 
made half frantic by painting him to 
her fancy such as sh6 had last seen 
him, in all his insulting selfish in- 
difference to her, about t^ address hint 
with severity, and scorn ; then restrained 
by the swell of sofler recollections that 
swept over her mind, presenting him in 
all his seductive smiles, such as he had 
worn in that blissful hour when first his 
lips as well as words had sealed him her 
own — in the pause of exhausted passion, 
it chanced that her eye rested upon a 
manuscript in Mortimer's hand-writing 
which had been vehemently tossed out 
of her desk ^ with other papers, in her 
search after Waldegrave's letters^ 
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The tight of this transcript, fw m 
moai«Dt turned the current of her im- 
petvous' soul . The awful ideas of death 
and the grave-rthe recollection that the 
hand which traced those characters waa 
then mouldering in the dust — the stilU 
ness of the hour, when all around her 
was at peace, and she alone, with 
turbulent passions, disturbed the re* 
pp$9 of nature~-aU contributed to iiir« 
pe/^ her vith a feeing of solemnity; 
her bands tremUed as she opened the 
paper* which she did^ as not imme* 
difttely recollecting its contents ; and, in 
lUa moment of tumultuous emotioii» 
they were almost appalling. 

It waa a prayer of Mortimer's, which^ 
at her urgent and even solemn request» 
he bad written out fw her. She rer 
membered the evening when she had 
asked it <^ him i and how much he had 
been affected by the genuine earnestness 
imd de^ regret with which she had 
spoken of her faults, and of her desire, 
but inability to amend them« 
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HisgeQtle, but teriout reply^-his idou 
pretsive remarks upon the duty and 
efiicacjr of private devotion---hui assu* 
ranees of the comfort and satisfaction he 
himself had found in it, still vibrated in 
her ears. 

She had expressed, with fervour, & 
desire to see that form of prayer he said 
be was accustomed to use. 

She held it now in her hands-*~it wa* 
simple, but devotional — ^supplicating for 
little beyond forgiveness of his past 
frilures, for a contented mind, and for 
grace to sustain him in his Christian 
warfare. As fervent as for himself, had 
been his petition for her whom he 
looked forward to, as the wife of his 
bosom. 

What were the tears, the convulsive 
sobs, the anguish of £liza*s soul, as, 
reading on, she fell upon these words : 

^< And, in the new state of life to which 
I look forward, I humbly pray, oh, 
Heavenly Father! for Thy continued 
mercies^and for Eliza, my destined 
wife, such a portion of Thy Divine 
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grace aa xnaj enable ber to go through 
the duties and trials of life with sub^ 
aiissioa to Thy will> and an earnest 
de»re to act . right.. Support and 
strengthen ber» I beseech Thee, in all 
her good resolutions — subdue the tnh- 
patience of her temper,, and calm the 
irritability of her feelings^and so.sus^ 
tain her in her earthly trials, that, having 
passed through them with: meekness and 
res^nation, she may finally be made 
bappy in the world to come !" 

Here indeed was lovel — ^if tears werie 
to fall, and the heart to break under the 
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deprivation of happiness, it was on Mor* 
timer's tomb that the. sacrifice ought to 
be made ; for in loosing him, diza had 
lost all indeed ! — " And thus he prayed 
for me i*' said she ; ^* he. prayed for. her 
who was. preparing for him the stroke of 
death !— »but all is just— <all is as it 
should be — the 8u£ferings of Mortimer 
aire measured back to their author, and 
misery is my weU earned portion r 

But as if the very sense she felt of the 
justice of ber sufferings augmented jtheir 
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than ever ; but they had a gentler source^ 
remorse and coBtrition had penetrat- 
ed her sou], and blunted the edge of 
passion ; she could now unite her own 
aiippiicatioDs to those of the deiar depart- 
ed/ and fervently and sincerely she did 
so. She bewailed her past faults, and 
inaplored forgiveness of them ; but most 
of all, she prayed to be forgiven the sin- 
ful and extravagant passion which had 
caused her so much misery. Upon her 
knees she resolutely determined to strug- 
gle with every thought of its object, and 
as much as it were possible to conquer it. 

The night had waned away, before 
this conflict of mortality, this striving 
Between the worse and better part, the 
4ivine and human, had subsided — na«^ 
ture then interposed-<-and in a few houri 
pf broken and interrupted slumber, gave 
a short oblivion to Eliza's grief 

With heroic firmness, she repressed 
the heavy sighs and starting tears that 
instinctively followed the first moment 



6f wi|cing--4hat momeot fii bomnr to 
the unhappy !— when, amidst returning 
perceptions, increased in acuteness bj 
the refreshment of repose, a sense of 
niaery suddenly darts its sting into the 
heart, and renews with tenfold force its 
suspended anguish. Her first occupa^ 
tion in the morning was to complete 1^ 
packet for Mr. Wald^rave. It was a 
task of strij^le and difficulty ; but, 
upon the whole, she went through it with 
calmness and resolution. Indeed she 
was now so debilitated wfth the effects of 
her wretchedness, that she had scarcely 
the power any, longer to indulge it 
She felt herself extremely ill, and every 
moment becoming worse; her temples 
throbbed, her bead was confused, and 
the burning heat of her hands bespoke 
the fever that was creeping in her veins. 
She was obliged to pause incessantly 
in the few lines ^ intended to address to 
Mr* WaldegravCf as much from down- 
r^ht inabilUy to hold herpen^ asfrosa 
the M^ural feelnp of distress in bav* 
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ittg to bid him a final fare^mU. It WM 
Ae work of nearly two houn to pro- 
duce what follows : 

** In returning to you the enclosed^ 
Mr. Waldegrave» I have little to tayt 
•inee the reason lor my doing so must 
now be sufficiently obvious. I fothear 
to speak upon the subject of my wrongs. 
I can only say that I forgive you ; And 
there may come a time when it may be 
tome comfi>rt to you to remember^ that 
I was able to tell you so. 

** All is now over !" said she» as soon 
as she had dispatched this letter; ** thank 
God 1 the worst is over ! and I have 
nothing now to do, but to fiy from this 
hated place.'* 

But so fast was her indisposition in- 
Creasing upon her, that she almost 
doubted whether she were able to sup- 
port a journey to Fairfield. Slie de- 
termined however upon setting off 
that iifteroooOt with a view of proceed^ 
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iag at far ss she was able that night 
Nothing but the eager desire she felt to 
regain the peace and comfort of Louisa's 
yjocietyf and that shelter for her harass- 
ed frame, and breaking heart, wh i^hthe 
quiet rectory afforded, could have sus- 
tained her against the pressure of most 
acute and severe illness. 

It was on the evening of the second 
day's journey that she found herself with- 
in a short stage of Fairfield ; yet, short 
as it was, she . feared that she should 
have . to yield to the entreaties of her 
maid, that she would not attempt to pro- 
ceed any further. These entreaties in- 
deed, had been preferred at every stage 
Ibey stopped at that day ; but Eliza's im* 
patience to go on, would not suffer her 
to listen to them ; and even now, though 
panting for breath, and half delirious 
with fever, she could only be prevailed 
up<Mi to rest a few minutes. 

<< A little longer indulge me — only a 
little loi^r, Ann," said she, and the 
girl, though dreadiag that her unhappy 
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mistreas would expire upon the road^* 
was prevailed upon to assist her into 
the chaise. 

And now, as if £liza had gained the 
only point, on which her heart was set, 
and satisfied; that dead, or alive, she should 
be brought to Fairfield, she spoke no 
more, but reclining her head upon the 
bosom of her attendant, she sunk into a 
kind of stupor, in which state she arrived 
at Mr. Henley's door. 

Louisa and her father were drinking 
tea, when the unusual sound of a car- 
riage made them both listen. 
, '' I do think it is coming here T' said 
she : — " it certainly is — who can it be ? 
can it be — ** and she proceeded imme- 
diately to the hall door, to ascertain who 
had arrived. 

The first sound she heard was that of 
her own name^ repeated in a tone of ex- 
treme distress. " Oh, Miss Henleyr— my 
poor mistress !*' — 

Louisa's fears were too prophetic : — 
" It is Eliza, Sir— for heaven's sake be 
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.quick,'* said she to her father, who was 
now approaching." Mr. Henley had 
taken the unconscious Eliza in bis arms, 
and carried her into the dining-room, 
before she gave any sign of returning 
animation. She then unclosed her 
heavy eyes^ and raised them to the face 
of Louisa, on whose benevolent bosom 
her aching head was supported, and 
then turned th^m upon Mr. Healey, 
who stood by, clasping her hand in his, 
with the most anxious and alarmed ex- 
pression of countenance. 

** Dear Eli2aH-*speak to me — ^pray 
speak to me/' said Louisa, kissing her, 
and fondly pressing her to her heart; 
" don't you know me, dear; — I am 
Louisa-^Louisa Henley." 

*^ Oh, yes — ^yes — dear Louisa— dear 
Louisa!" she replied^ with quickness, 
and each time that she , repeated her 
name, pressing her hand with fervour to 
her lips. — Louisa burst iiito tears. Th9e 
sight of her distress powerfiilLy a&cted 
Eliza. She too wept— ^and in the relief 
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it afforded her, began to find her con- 
ceptions clearer, and her recollection 
returning :— 

" Ob, Sir,'* said she, addressing Mr. 
Henley, <' I am come with thankfulness, 
once more to your happy dwelling. My 
sad story is ended— and I am returned to 
die with you." 

" No — no—" said he, affecting to 
hide under a faint smile, the deep emo- 
tion he was feeling — " say rather that 
you are come to recover health and 
happiness ; for such I trust will be the 
effect of your return. But now," con- 
tinued he, ** I must turn physician, and 
prescribe immediate repose for you ; and 
lest you should be refractory, and not 
think my advice sufficiently authorita-* 
tive, I think I may as well send for 
the assistance of my medical friend at 
Belton.*" 

Eliza had nothing to oppose to this 
prc^osal. She was every moment be- 
coming worse and worse ; and by the 
time Louisa had assisted her to bed, 
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and taken her station by her side, to 
watch over and attend her, all sense 
and recollection was gone, and she was 
suffering under the delirium of a raging 
fever. 



CHAR XIV. 

When Waldegrave, in the manner 
we have described, broke away from 
Lady Delville's, the impression upon his 
mind was that of extreme satisfaqtion in 
having made his escape. This very com- 
fortable feeling was, however, soon dis- 
turbed by certain visitings from a certain 
monitor, from which it was impossible 
for him to escape with the saqne facility. 

In proportion as this inward monitor 
became troublesome, his irritation to- 
wards Eliza increased ; and he began 
to take great pains in his own justiiS- 
cation^ assuring himself that the vio* 
lence of her temper was beyond endu* 
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ranee ; and that no laws of gallantry^ 
or honour, or any thing else, required 
a man to stay like a fool and hear him- 
self abused, though by the mouth of a 
lady. 

But finding rather more difficulty than 
he expected, in silencing the murmurs 
of self-reproach, he very quietly walked 
into St. James's Street, where he knew 
of something that would be iqstantly 
efficacious in turning the current of his 
thoughts^ 

In the excitement of the gaming table, 
he very soon lost every idea that was 
not connected with it. After a run of 
most insufferable bad luck, he returned 
home, more disposedtoruminate upon 
some method of repairing his brokien 
fortune than of healing the sorrows of 
a broken heart. 

He found on his arrival at his apart- 
ments, by a scrawling note on his table, 
that Sir George Melmoth, having just 
arrived in town, had been to seek him, 
and desired to see him at breakfast the 
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next morning, at the Bedford Cofiee 
. House. 

It was towards noon on the following 
day^ and Mr. Waldegrave had not yet 
completed his toilette, when his servant 
brought into the room Eliza's packet. 

*^ From Miss Rivers, Sir, with her 
compliments.'' 

** Oh, put it down }" and without 
turning round to look at it, he pro- 
ceeded in his occupation, which was at 
that moment the very important one of 
adjusting his cravat. When this was 
settled, he proceeded to open Eliza's 
communication, not doubting that it 
contained a summons to see him im- 
mediately, that being the usual termi- 
nation of her paroxysms of displeasure. 

It was with some degree of surprise 
that he observed the size of the parcel, 
and with much more, that he found it to 
contain his own letters and presents. 
He rather hastily opened her note, and 
having read it :— 

** This looks something like a finale^ 
to be sure !" said he. Then pausing a 
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minute or two, as if to consider whether 
she really had ended the matter in good 
earnest or not, he suddenly recollected 
that Sir George would be out of all 
patience with waiting for him; so he 
shuffled the pacquet and its contents 
into a drawer, locked it up, finished 
dressing himself^ and set forth upon his 
visit. 

In the course of his walk he foun4 
leisure to consider the matter a little 
more. 

** What can she mean?*' said he, 
mentally, as he pondered upon the 
conclusion of her note, which implied 
something more than she expressed, and 
that something rather of a solemn and 
s^cting nature. ^* What can she mean? 
Surely she is not going to — ^good God — 
there's no saying what she would do in 
one of her fits of madness ;" and shud- 
dering under the horrid idea of her self- 
destruction, he suddenly turned and took 
the way to Kensington. 
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But it was only the impulse of mo- 
mentary alarm ; he persuaded himself 
that his fears were preposterous. Her 
very violence of feeling was her pro- 
tection. It naturally spent and ex- 
hausted itself in a very little time, and 
was much less to be dreaded than that 
calmer species of despair, which pre- 
ferred to brood in silence over its' 
sorrows. 

But^what could she mean by enforcing 
her forgiveness to him so earnestly, and 
with such mysterious allusions? Why, 
it was probable that she had no meaning 
at all, beyond the natural wish she felt 
of gracing her dismission of him with a 
touch of the romantic and sublime : all 
women considering it incumbent upon 
them to wind up matters of this nature 
in that particular style. 

Thus reasoning, Mr. Waldegrave 
speedily turned round, and resumed the 
road to Covent Garden. 

" You really are a very fine £pliow, to 
keep me waiting in this fashion,'' was the 
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first greeting of the good-humoured Sir 
George.—" But what the devil is the 
matter ? You look sick and sad, or as if 
you had seen a bailiff!*' 
^ *' It is very lucky that I did not, I can 
assure you j for it never could have been 
more inconvenient to me." 

" What, the times run flat, do they? 
— Well, it can't be helped sometimes. — 
Here's a noble pigeon-pie as ever you 
tasted.— Come,, dispatch, there's a good 
fellow.— I want you to go with me to 
Tattersairs, to look at a horse." 

So Mr. Waldegrave, in obedience to 
orders, sat dowu, and began to eat. 
Having done what justice he could to 
the pigeon-pie ^nd the chocolate, he 
inquired of Sir George " what time he 
called upon him the night before ?'* 

" Between nine and ten. Will told me 
where you were ; and I believe I should 
have gone after you^ if I had not been 
tired and sleepy. But a man ought to 
be in full health and spirits to undergo 
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the bothering chatter of that old Lady 
Delville, or Devil, which is it ?'' 

" Delville, by courtesy, I believe," 

'< Well, no matter; by either name 
she is equally obnoxious to me. I have 
often wondered how you could pass so 
much time with her.'* 

" Perhaps my visits were not solely to 
her.'* 

*^ No, true ; she has always those 
girb with her. Pray how is Miss Rivers ? 
I have not heard any thing of her since 
last Christmas — she was then going to 
be married to some parson or other, 
whom, I'll undertake to say, she did not 
care one straw for." 

"No! d'ye think so?" 

" Yes, I do think so — and so do you ; 
for you had taken pretty good care that 
she should not. Upon my life, Walde- 
grave, it was rather too bad of you to 
make mischief between the girl and her 
aweetheart ; for I suppose mischief was 
the end of it." 
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** Yes ; she broke off the affiiir with 
him." 

•^ Did she really ? — well, I thought as 
much— -I would have betted twenty to 
one upon it— so there ended the matter ?** 

" No, by no means ; I felt myself 
called upon then to come forward, and I 
did so/' 

Upon your honour ?'* 
Yes ; upon my soul !*' 
What, in a real, regular way, talking 
of marriage, and all that ?" , 

** Yes, talking of marriage, and mean- 
ing it ; for I then loved Eliza as ardently 
as ever I loved a woman in my life." 

^' She is a sweet girl," said Sir George^ 
rather feelingly, *< and I never saw a 
woman look better than she did on 
horseback. Lord! how beautifully she 
rode that little black mare of mine ; and 
then she sings so sweetly ! God knows, 
I know nothing and care nothing about 
music, in the general way, but I wias 
always pleased with her^s." 
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" She is a charming woman !'V said 
Mr. Waldegrave, with something of a 
sigh ; ^< but I wish, with all my souU 
that I had never known her !" 

** What ! you begin to feel queer at 
the thoughts of the noose ! No wonder, 
with the horror that you have always 
testified for it !* 

'< No i it is not that which disturbs 
me — ^that question is, by mutual consent, 
at rest between us for ever !*' 

'* Ah — indeed ! How did you manage 
that ? for it is rather a material point, I 
should think, in the present case/' 

" Yes, of course. But I proved te 
her that it was imprudent, and little less 
than impossible, in my present circum- 
stances (as you yourself must . suppose, 
after what I have said to you upon that 
point); and this morning I have re- 
ceived an intimation from her that she 
entirely coincides with my opinion — 
and—" 

** And is yout most obedient humble 
servant, I suppose. Well, I see nothing 
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very melancholy in that ; particularly as, . 
I imagine, it was rather as a matter of 
propriety than choice, that you proposed 
to her at all." 

" I certainly never intended to fall so 
deeply in love as I did. And as' to 
matrimony, I never gave it a thought, 
till I found I had been talking about it 
for above an hour.**- 

Sir George laughed most immode- 
rately. — "Egad, Waldegrave, I did not 
think you had been such a flat. If this 
had happened to you ten years ago, 
when you first set about making love, 
it would all have been natural and likely 
enough." 

' " It seems that we are never wise upon 
these points." 

" No ; nor never safe, I think. Upoii 
my word, after your accident, I shall be 
upon my guard, in case I should take to 
falling in love ; for being a more heed- 
less person than you, it is possible I 
may go a step further, and find myself 
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actually married before I know any thing 
about it.'* 

<^ There is no great hazard of that. 
You have, fortunately, no turn for afiairs 
of this kind/' 

'^ None in the world. I have fallen 
in love two or three times, as a matter of 
course, but I found it a foolish, trouble- 
some business ; so I gave it up at once. 
It always leads to something disagree- 
able — just as children begin to play, 
very lovingly, and end in quarrelling and 
fighting. In short, these matters always 
conclude badly, let them conclude whieh 
way they will — ^for if you marry it's a 
humdrum affair; neither more nor less 
than taking out a license to grow very 
tired of one another ; and if you do not, 
its a chance if you don't behave very ill 
indeed, and deserve to be horse-whipped 
^and, I suppose, it is some such idea of 
your merits, that, at this very instant, 
makes you, Wald^rave, look so for- 
lorn ?" 
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'< I am afraid I am not quite exempt 
from self-reproach ; at least Eliza feels 
these things so differently from the gene- 
rality of women, that what would be 
a slight injustice, perhaps nothing at 
all to them, is a very serious injury to 
her/' 

*' Poor girl ! she feels it a great deal^ 
then, does she ?" 

" I am afraid so.'* 

** Poor thing ! I am sorry for that." 

^' And so am I, God knows ! I wish 
from my soul that I had never seen her." 

" But that will do no good now, you 
know. The afiair is entirely ended, and 
you can't possibly marry her; so the 
only thing now is to hope and trust that 
she will make herself happy in trying to 
hate you more and more every day of her 
life." 

<^ I rather suppose that will be the 
sequel of the story ; for I trust a great 
deal to a tolerable share of pride and 
haughtiness which she calls her own." 
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<< Yes, that may do by and bye. But 
I should not wonder if she has to . go 
through a great deal more before she finds 
her pride of much service to her. Those 
country girls are very different to the 
women here ; when an affiiir of that sort 
is ended here, and a girl has lost her 
lover, she has nothing to do but to go 
to the theatres, or the opera, or Al- 
mack's, or any where else, abd look out 
for another. But when such is the case 
in the country, they mope about, and 
walk amongst trees, and talk to the 
moon, and write sonnets; and, never 
seeing a man above once in seven years, 
have no chance of replacing the lost hero.'' 

'< But that is not the case with Miss 
Rivers, just at present} she has been 
in London and the neighbourhood for 
some months past." 

" Where is she ? I will go and call on 
her and console her." 

" I had rather you would not, if you 
please, just at present ; considering your 
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connexion with me, I think it will be 
best to avoid it.V 

** Well, just as you please ; I should 
like to have seen her. I always admired 
Miss Rivers ; nay, I positively at one 
time had some wandering designs of mar- 
rying her myself." 

" Had you, indeed ? I wish with all 
my heart you had put them in execu- 
tion." ^ 

** Thank you for your good wishes ; 
it is not too late now, perhaps, only that 
I have lost the inclination. Come, shall 
we walk ?" 

Mr, Waldegrave reached his hat, with 
something between a sigh and a yawn. 

*^ This ajBTair annoys me most con- 
foundedly," said he. 

" Oh, it's a d — d business, beyond 
dispute i but you must try and forget it. 
You know there's nothing upon earth to 
be done, unless you mean to marry the 

girl/* 

" I can't marry her-^it's quite impos- 
sible," said Mr. Waldegrave, impatiently. 
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'* Well, theHi come alongj and say 
^[10 more about it." 



CHAP. XV. 

After vibrating for more than three 
weeks between life and death, the vio- 
lence of Eliza's fever subsided, and 
hopes began to be entertained of her re- 
covery. But it soon appeared that her 
danger, though more rem(^e, was not 
less certain ; for when days and weeks 
elapsed, and brought with them no 
return of strength, her medical attendant 
expressed to Louisa serious fears of her 
sinking into a confirmed and rapid de- 
cline* 

That such would be the termination 
of the case Louisa had too truly 
foreboded ; in her anxious attendance 
by the sick bed of £liza, she had si- 
lently, but with the greatest grief, ob- 
served how fiercely the intense and pain- 
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ful anguish of her mind warred against 
the feeble efforts of returning health. 

It was not that Eliza vented in com*' 
plaints or in regrets her sense of ill- 
usage or disappointment j Louisa had 
never heard her mention the name of 
Waldegrave, or speak upon the subject 
of her sorrows. She was generally si- 
lent, and invariably sad; she would 
pass whole days without speaking, ex- 
cept in reply to some tender or anxious 
inquiry of Louisa. But her taciturnity 
had nothing sullen or ungentle in it ; she 
was always grateful for any effi)rts on 
the part of Mr. Henley and Louisa to 
amuse her, and sometimes with visible 
difficulty she tried to take an interest in 
their kindness, and to repay it with seem- 
ing to profit by it ; but perceiving how 
soon she relapsed into silence and inat- 
tention, she would beg of them, with 
tears, to forgive her apparent indifference 
to them. 

Her singular character had created 
for her an interest eren with those who 
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might be supposed rather to avoid than 
to wish to inquire after her. Even the 
mother of Mortimer, who attributed in 
some measure the death of her darling 
son to the unhappy consequence of his 
acquaintance with her, was not destitute 
of curiosity as to her fate ; having heard 
of her return to the rectory from Louisa, 
she had desired her niece to give her 
from time to time some further account 
of her situation. It was in compliance 
with this request that Louisa^ about two 
months after the return of Eliza, ad- 
dressed to her aunt the following letter. 
" I told you, my dear aunt, in my 
last, that though we had lost our appre- 
hensions of any immediate danger to 
our poor invalid, we scarcely ventured 
to hope that she would ever be restored 
to us again. Alas! all hope is vain. 
Every day confirms the fatal .truth ; she 
is now but the ' shadow of a shade.' 
But any thing so beautiful — so touch- 
ingly beautiful — I never saw ! Nothing 
of the Eliza that I once knew remains ; 
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—all the haughtiness aad pride of hef 
character is gone'} she is gentleness it- 
self — and with her sorrows and her faded 
loveliness, I could fancy her almost a 
sanctified creature. 

. " Till within the last few days, I sel- 
dom, could get her to converse. I wished 
to draw her off from the indulgence of 
meditation, which, from its effects upon 
her, I knew was always of the most 
painful nature.. But though I varied 
our topics .of discourse, and watched for 
favourable moments to introduce them, 
I could find none that did not so evi- 
dently oppress and fatigue her^ that I 
had not the heart to pursue them to her 
uneasiness. 

" There was one subject indeed, which 
I was so anxious to press upon her, that 
I have scarcely allowed myself a .mo- 
ment's interval from thinking how I 
could best propose it; I need scarcely 
say it was that of Religion — at all times 
the most important, but, in Eliza's cir* 
cumstances, every tiling. I believe, 
nay, I am sure, that she is not destitute 
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of devotional feelings ; for, when tears 
have been stealing down her cheeks, 
and her poor heart has seemed to labour 
under its distress, ] have seen the silent 
supplications of her uplifted eyes, and 
how fervently she prayed to be supported 
or relieved. But these were rather the 
effusions of suffering, than habitual 
piety ; I wanted to see in her that con* 
stant flow of devout resignation, which 
supported our beloved Mortimer in a 
situation so similar to her own. I have 
often wished to mention his dear name 
to her, as not unlikely to lead to the 
point I had so much at heart ; and once 
I ventured to allude to him, but very dis« 
tantly, for fear of giving her paim She 
certainly understood me, for she was 
visibly affected, and so much so, that I 
considered it better wholly to abstain 
from speaking of him, since his idea was 
evidently connected in her mind with 
thoughts tjbe most distressing. 

*^ 1 could see that it was a relief to her 
when I removed as far as po^ble fmm 
this subject, and when I spoke to her 
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upon light and trivial topics. But it 
was a still greater relief to her when I 
was silent altogether, and when I left her 
undisturbed to the indulgence of thought. 
I could perceive that something more 
than the unhappiness of disappointed 
love weighed upon her mind: this in« 
deed discovered itself in her frequent 
tears ; but with it was mingled a sort of 
dread and shrinking, that more power- 
fully affected her than grief* 

'< It was clear to n>e, th&t if I could 
prevail upon her to tell me all that op« 
pressed her, and could lead her to dis- 
course freely upon it, that it would be 
in6nitely soothing to her. 

** I had very little dbubt in my own 
mind as to the cause of her uneasiness. 
£liasa knows> and feels, that she is not 
long for this world, and with that con- 
viction what emotions are combined ! 
I have watched by the death-bed gf the 
righteous — by him whose vduable life 
was one continued/ exercise of christian 
virtue, and every day a constant pre- 
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|>aration for his last. There was no 
bitterness — no heart-burnings — no pro* 
tracted repentance, to mingle gall in 
his last cup of sorrow ; yet there were 
moments — few indeed, very few — ^but 
there were such moments, when the hu- 
man part prevailed, and he turned from 
the portion that was offered him. If 
Mortimer sometimes failed, what won- 
der that Eliza trembles and is dismay- 
ed ? That her mind was chiefly absorbed 
in this one tremendous consideration, I 
had many reasons for supposing, though 
she had remained entirely silent. I have 
remarked when I have been reading to 
her (which I generally do every day), 
how evidently she has been struck with 
those passages which bore. any allusion 
to suffering or death ; or our hopes, of 
immortality. 

<< The books she selects for perusal are 
oot precisely those I should fix upon for 
her, in her present circumstances; but 
I have c^en had occasion to remark that 
Eliza is so accessible on the side of taste^ 
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that triith must be put into a holiday 
stiit, before it can make its way to her. 

** It wears to her its most beautiful and 
attractive dress^ when clothed with the 
eloquence of Madame, de Stael^ of whose 
works she is» very justly» an enthusiastic 
admirer. 

" I have been reading to her the * Ger- 
many' of this author: a work which 
abounds^ with profound and affecting 
sentiments, many of them particularly 
applicable to Eliza's situation. As she 
seldom suffA's any of them to pass with- 
out notice, I have found my employment 
a very engaging one ; it considerably en* 
hances the value of a work of genius to 
read it with any one capable of illustrat- 
ing it by delicate and feeling remarks. 
It is, however, affecting to observe how 
pensive and faded an interest Eliza now 
takes, even in those occupations which 
once afforded her such exquisite plea- 
sure ; a gleam of enthusiasm now and 
then breaks forth, but it is Hhe sun 
through a wat'ry cloud.* 
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" I was particularly struck with this 
the other morning, when she seemed for 
a moment reanimated with all the vigour 
of her former captivating sensibility. In 
reading to her, I came to this remark in 
Madame de Stael's * Germany.* 

" ^ When at eve, at the boundary of 
the landscape, the heavens appeal* to re- 
cline so closely pn the earth, imagina- 
tion pictures beyond the horizon an 
asylum of hope, a native land of love j 
and Nature seems silently to repeat that 
nian is immortal.' 

^^ I paused — from that natural impulse 
which inspires such respect for an ia,. 
press! ve sentiment. 

^< ' Sublime woman ! * said Eliza, the 
starting tear bearing witness to the depth 
of her admiration. •* Oh, Louisa^ what a 
woman was that ! Who doubts of futurity, 
who doubts of immortality, that looks 
on genius such as her*s ? Could she be- 
queath to the world such emanations of 
a divine spirit, such breathings of un- 
earthly feelings — and die, and turn to 
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annihrlation ?-^a creature such as that! 
I declare to you^ Louisa, that often — very 
often^ when tears have been streaming 
down my cheeks^ ds I have read in her 
works those * thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn/ I have said to myself : 
* Thus I would be known— thus I would 
be perpetuated ; all that I can con- 
ceive of ambition is to be able thus to. 
write : once having done so, and left such 
^testimony of mental superiority behind 
me, I could be content to die— I should 
desire it — lest by living I should grow 
sordid and calculating, and wear off the 
lustre of the beautiful mind which God 
had given me.* 

" She paused, exhausted by her energy 
of speaking ; and, as if reminded by the 
feebleness of her frame that the days of 
enthusiasm were over^ t^e character of 
her countenance changed, she sighed 
heavily, as in a low and mournful voice 
she proceeded : — 

" * But it wa? when I was happy that I 
thought thus i I have no glowing senti* 
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ments now,' and she laid her hand upon 
her bosom ; * all is cold and sorrowful 
here, now !' 

*' I was inexpressibly affected : I took 
her hand, and pressed it fondly ; — * dear 
Eliza,' said I, ' why are you thus de- 
pressed ? there is comfort for all.* 

<< My tears interrupted me — and had 
they not, I knew not well how to pro- 
ceed, lest I should unskilfully touch her 
sacred griefs. 

" * Is there comfort, Louisa ?' — She 
hesitated a moment, half trembling, anx- 
ious, yet dreading to speak. < Is there 
comfort for the dying?' at length she 
said : 

" ' Oh yes-divine comfort ! sacred 
consolation !' I replied with earnestness ; 
my words, perhaps, too heedlessly im- 
plied my opinion of her danger, for, with 
a slight shuddering, she hid her face on 
my shoulder, and pressing me to her, as 
if imploring my forbearance, (probably 
dreading that religious zeal would over- 
power my tenderness for her) : — 
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*• * Ah Louisa!' said she, ^ deal gently 
with me, love— I am fearfully oppressed/ 

*' I clasped her to my heart, and wiped 
away her tears. Heaven knows how ten- 
derly ! 

" * God forbid !' said I,- * that any word 
of mine should give you pain, Eliza ; 
I would suffer torture, before I would 
knowingly distress you; — do you not 
believe it ?' 

** ^ I believe that you are all that is kind 
and good,' she replied. ' What office of 
friendship and affection is there that I 
have not received at yourhands?— And 
there is yet another — ^but not now — I 
am not equal to speak further, just now/ 
She ceased, for even this short dialogue 
had considerably exhausted her ; and on 
her expressing a wish to be left alone a 
little while, I retired* She was silent, but 
I think more composed than I had yet 
seen her, during the remainder of the 
day. 

** She passed a night of restless anxie- 
ty, and much suffering. Towards mOrn« 

o 3 
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ing she was better. A clear, bright sun- 
shine seemed to cheer and revive her. 

^* She asked me to draw up the window- 
blinds^ and let her have a full view of it. 

*' ^ How beautiful, and how just is that 
scriptural remark, Louisa,' said she, — 
^ heaviness may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning :-r-day light is 

joy-' 

** * I have often wished,' she continued, 
* to die by daylight — by the bright 
beams of a morning sun ; I could then 
fancy my fleeting spirit bounding into 
radiant and ineffable happiness through 
etherial brightness. But night and dark- 
ness — how do they augment the vague 
and nameless terrors of death ! We then 
seem alone in the universe — on the brink 
of a horrible abyss, and there is no 
light — and there is no sound — and all 
our senses creep, and tremble, and ask to 
be supported — and turn and recoil, but 
are driven on — and on — anci we see that 
we must plunge into the frightful chasm, 
and we cannot cry for he1p—-none can 
die with us ! — Ah, it is horrid 1' 
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'* She trembled ; and after a short si- 
lence, * tell me, Louisa/ said she— pher 
voice faltering as she pronounced his 
name — * our poor Mortimer — speak to 
me of him— was he happy ?' 

" I replied, with truth, * I have never 
witnessed so palm and peaceful a depar- 
ture ; and it has fallen to my lot, in my 
little circle of duties amongst the poor, 
to see many of the dying/ 

<* ^ It seems to be your lot, indeed,' 
said she, * to witness this distressing 
spectacle ; but well do you fulfil your 
destiny,' and she took my hand, smiling 
upon me with tenderness. * Dear Louisa, 
how well do you exercise all the ' soft 
charities' of life !— I once' — but sighing 
deeply, she checked what she was about 
to Bay, and returned to the mention of 
Mortimer. 

" * And he spoke to you of me, some- 
times, did he not ?' said she. 

" < Very frequently/ 

" < Ah, he loved me too well ! I was 

 

not worthy of such affection. What a 

o 4 
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letter was that he sent me 1 Did you see 
it, Louisa ?' 

" * No; I did not/ 

<< ^ I should like you to read it to me/ 
and she directed me where to find it in 
her writing-desk. 

"My dear aunt, if you could conceive 
the tears, the sobs that accompanied the 
perusal of this letter ! One day you shall 
see it ; for Eliza has allowed me to copy 
it — « not but what the original will shortly 
be your's,* said she. She made one or 
two remarks upon its contents. 

" * He was mistaken,' said she, * in 
thinking that I loved the world, or would 
have sacrificed any thing for its plea- 
sures or applause. I never loved the 
world, in the common acceptation of the 
term ; I loved one in the world ; and with 
him I could have been content to dwell 
in a desert — ^in the wilds of America — if 
he had valued my love ; but he did not — 
he used me cruelly. Oh, Louisa! you 
don't know how cruelly he deceived me.' 
She was dreadfully agitated, and I beg- 
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ged of her not to revert to such a^ dis- 
tressing theme. 

*' ^ But, Louisa, how difficult to re- 
frain — this painful struggle — these hu- 
man feelings— !' 

<< < Be calm, be composed, my Eliza ; 
all will yet be well — these trials will be 
sanctified to you^ and you will yet be 
happy/ 

" * In my grave — ^yes, in tny grave I 
shall be happy^ for there I shall cease 
to feel. Oh, why was I born,' she con- 
tinued, breaking into an agony of tears, 
< why was I born to feel this intensity 
of misery ?' and, convulsed almost with 
sorrow, she threw herself upon my 
bosom. 

<< My tears for many minutes rendered 
me speechless ; but as soon as I could 
find words^ I besought her to be patient. 
I spoke as impressively as I could, of the 
merciful manner in which the Creator of 
all things dealt with his creatures — often 
most kind, when apparently most se- 

o 5 
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vere. ^ You might have been farhap- 
pier than you are, dear Eliza, I readily 
admit ; but was there no danger, that in 
your prosperity you should have grown 
proud, and forgetful of Him who poured 
his benefits upon you? But count all 
this sorrow for joy, if it draws you to 
Him, who will possess entirely the hearts 
of those He loves. — You are tried in 
much affliction — ^but be comforted in the 
firm belief^ that in proportion to your 
sufferings will be your re't^ard. My dear 
Eliza, fix your mind upon a better world 
—and do not be enchained by the love 
of this ; it has been a most unkind one 
to you, I am sure.' 

•* * Oh, most unkind, indeed ! — most 
cruel ; but, Louisa, how hard it is, in the 
flower of my youth, to say that I sin- 
cerely, and with my whole soal renounce 
it ! There are times when I spurn the 
remembrance of it with disdain and ab- 
horrence. But again it returns to me — 
I recollect those hours of enchantment, 
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those visions of bliss it once held out to 
me. And why must they fade ? I cry ; 
I am yet but very yOung — db, Louisa, 
what are my years ? and must I die sa 
soon !* 

'< Here she ceased a moment, but 
then continuing :— 

♦* * Yet why i^uld I wish to live ?* 
said she. < Oh, inconsistent nature ! How 
often have 1 prayed to be taken from the 
troubles I knew not how to sustain. I 
know not how, indeed. To think that 
the heart should be wounded through 
its tenderest affections! It was the 
bosom oh which I rested my very life 
and soul : that— oh, it is hard to bear, 
Liouisal' 

<< ' It is, indeed, Eliza ; but you do 
but augment the difficulty of your task 
by descanting upon it. Do not speak 
of him who is so undeserving your 
regret; in ceasing to talk of him, 
you will gradually cease to think of 
him — my dearest, try to forget him.* 

06 
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Try! — ah, Louisa! but pray for 
me, that I may be enabled to act right/ 

<< < I do pray for you, Eliza, as con- 
stantly and as fervently as I do for 
myself.* 

*^ She pressed my hand. — * God bless 
you, love 1 and requite you for all your 
goodness to pae. Continue for me your 
pious intercessions*— and, dear Louisa, 
sustain me, all that you can, in my mor- 
tal, conflict; — 

'' On some fond breast the parting soul relies ;*'^ 

let your's, dearest, be my asylum/ 

^< j[ silently ejaculated a hope that God 
would enable me to give her all the 
comfort she desired : and finding her 
much fatigued witli this conversation, I 
at her own request left her. 

^* The dawnings of religious hope 
are, I am persuaded, gradually break- 
ing upon her. But, independently of 
my anxiety to avoid fatiguing her mind 
by a prolonged discourse upon the same 
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subject, I am obligedsto be very cautiou* 
of exhausting her feeble remains of 
strength, >n^hich I find to be quite unequal 
to support much conversation. 

** In the course of the day, I returned 
to her to read as usual. 

" I took down the book we were then 
engaged in, and was about to t)pen it. 
She asked me, however, < to put it aside 
for the present; she wished, then, to 
hear something else/ 

. c< 4 Were you not in the habit of read* 
ing to poor Mottimer, in his last hours ?' 
said she. 

<^ On my replying in the affirmative, 
she asked me, ^ whether he had not 
chosen religious books in preference to 
any other ?* 

^* I told her that, latterly, I had read 
to him invariably from the Bible. She 
then expressed a wish that I should 
jread to her some portion of Scripture. 

'^ I selected that appointed for the day. 
It happened to include the 17th chapter 
of St. John, — that sublime and touching 
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prayer, which I can never read without 
the deepest emotion. 

*' Eliza was powerfully afiected. She 
took the book after I had concludedt 
and read it over again to herself. Her 
tears fell fast upon it, and though she 
made no comment, I saw that its im- 
pression upon her was Very deep. 

'^ On the following morning she re« 
minded me again to read to her from 
the sacred volume; and it has every 
dry since constituted my grateful task. 

<^ It is sweetly soothing to me to hope 
that I may be a humble means, in the 
hands of Providence, of leading her 
gently to the right performance of her 
last duties ; — and to believe, as I firmly 
do, that she is daily becoming more and 
more resigned. She is still dejected, 
certainly — but not desponding. The 
remembrance of the painful past is not 
gone ; it still struggles with the idea 
of that momentous future, which is all 
that ought now to occupy her. Buft 
much indulgence is due to human feel- 
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itigs. I devoutly trust that all will be 
well at the last,— and that the close 
will be easy and happy. 

" My dear aunt, 
" Ever believe me affectionately your's, 

" Louisa Henley/' 



CHAP. XVI. 

About a month subsequent to tha 
date of her first letter, Louisa had to 
write a second. It was as follows : — 

<^ Our poor Eliza, my dear aunt, ^tiU 
continues fluctuating in all the variations 
of this deceitful disease. 

" It is thought that she may yet con- 
tinue some week&« or even months; — 
and as her sufferings are happily not 
acute, I cannot repress the fervent wish 
that her departure may be prolonged as 
much as possible. 

•^ You cannot conceive how tenderly 
I feel myself attached to this interesting 



feature. There is somethiDg unearthly 
in the affection that binds us to the dying ; 
particularly when those who depart^ have 
peculiar claims upon our feelings. We 
seem to arrest the fleeting traces of their 
youth— their beauty — their genius — their 
virtues-— *and implore them not to quit 
us, — not to leave us alone in this dark 
and desolate world, where there is so 
little of noble sentiment, or of en^* 
lightened intellect But fate prevails — 
and we see these beautiful advantages 
fading away ; we linger over them with 
a sentiment of holy love, and .seem to 
b^in, on earth, that feeling of sanctified 
ftfifection, which constitutes^ perhaps^ a 
principal part of the joys of heaven. 

<^ It is thus that I am drawn towards 
Eliza. I watch every variation of her 
still lovely face— I dwell upon every 
thought she expresses^as if she were 
continually passing away from my ^ 
senses^ and as if I only studied to 
retain the remembrance of her as for- 
cibly as possible. 
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' ** She 189 unquestionablyi the most 
interesting/ and the most affecting of 
wo^nen. There is so much nature — so 
much truth in her manner of thinking 
and speaking — ^and I may even say of 
suffering, that her power over the hearts 
of others is perfectly irresistible. 

"Even Mrs. Hartley, who has been 
here once or .twice (I am half ashamed 
of myself for believing, with a latent 
desure, in the first instance, of gratifying 
her self-love with the sight of some- 
thing Kke humiliation, in one she envied 
and disliked), was so fiir wrought upon, 
by this indefinable influence, as to be 
very evidently affected — and to assure, 
me, very involuntarily, I believe, when 
we were alone— that, ' in her life she 
never saw any thing so interesting as 
that poor girl !* 

" This power of captivation receives 
its strongest proof, I think, in its exer« 
cise over my father— my good, quiet 
father. You know, my dear aunt, and 
I may say it, Without departing from 
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that perfect respect and affection^ which 
it is as much my inclination as my duty 
to feel for him, that his chief fault is a 
general indolence of thinking and acting, 
which by indulgence has obtained so 
much power over him, that with many 
persons he would pass for the most in- 
sensible of men« fiut this is far from 
the case. 

** He is certainly not possessed of quick 
or irritable feelings ; but he has a fund 
of kindness and compassion in his hearty 
which I believe would much more fre- 
quently have been exhibited^ had not 
discretion perhaps in some measure^ but 
principally indolence, repressed it. 

*« However that may be, you know that 
in the general way he interests himself 
but little in domestic matters ; and pro- 
vided we leave him undisturbed in his 
study, is very well contented to allo^^r us 
the range of the house, quite unmo- 
lested by any interference on his side, 
seldom giving us any of his society till 
the evening* 
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** But now he is seldom absent from 
the parlour when Eliza is able to join 
us ; and it is really pleasing to observe 
with what considerate delicacy he studies 
for occasions to amuse her. 

^^ He fides over to Belton six times 
where he used to go once, only, I am 
certain, to gain some little subject for 
conversation ; and then he details it with 
so much dry, quiet humour^ that he does 
sometimes^ succeed in drawing a faint 
smile from hen At other times, he brings 
home some new publication, and endea- 
vours to find out such passages in it as he 
thinks most likely to please her, and he 
points them out, and reads them to hen 

^< He is quite active in his wishes to 
serve hen 

'^ The other morning she had a long 
conversation with him as to the dispo^ 
sition of ber.afiairs; her grandmother 
having left them at her entire disposal* 
After having remembered me with a 
munificence that really gives me pain» 
and which I in valin endeavoured to op« 
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pose* she asked him to give her a list of 
those poor persons in his parish whom 
he considered the most deserving of her 
chanty ; designing to assist them for the 
present» and to leave amongst them 
such a part of her fortune as should en- 
able them to continue the means of pro^ 
curing a decent maintenance. 

^* He paid the utmost attention to this 
request ; going himself to the cottages, 
and inqairing personally into the merits 
of their inhabitants, not excusing him? 
self on the plea of gout or indolence, or 
my being intimately acquainted with all 
that was to be learnt of the history of 
most of them. 

*' This occupation led to a little scene 
which I must relate to you, as indicative 
of that delicacy of mind, which Eliza can 
only be known to possess by those who 
are intimately acquainted. with her many 
virtues. 

" You remember that poor widow 
Smith, afflicted with rheumatism^ and 
the mother of so large a family j her^ for 
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whom Mortimer interested himself so 
much } my father considered her^ from 
her uniform good conduct under severe 
misfortunes, as particularly deserving of 
assistance. 

** l^he pride of this poof creature al- 
most to a £iult, has always been to keep 
her children what she calls ^ tight, and 
clean ;* and with incessant patching and 
mending, and such little assistance as I 
could give her, she has, upon the whole, 
succeeded. 

** Whilst Eliza resided here, her task 
had not been difficult : for knowing that 
it would please Mortimer, she bad been 
liberal to them to excess. 

** But latterly the clothes grew old, 
and the rheumatism returned, and the 
poor widow and her family ei^perienced 
a reverse of fortune. 

'< Mortimer's illness confined me sa 
closely that I was not able to look after 
ber ; and on his lamented death, I found 
amongst my neglected pensioners so 
many other claims, that I had it not in 
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my power to attempt more than a slight 
improvement in her little household. 

<* Eliza has since claimed my time and 
attention ; and I was under the neces- 
sity of postponing my intentions in the 
widow's behalf. 

'' I requested my father, however, when 
he was going his rounds of inquiry, to 
visit her, and tell her the reason she had 
not seen me, and that I would come to 
her on such a day. I was surprised to 
see him, on his return, bringing with 
him two of her chiidreh, a boy and a 
girl, very neatly dressed in new clothes* • 
proper for their station, but far better, I 
was certain, than Mrs. Smith had it in 
her power to procure them* 

<* He brought them into the parlour, 
where I was sitting with Eliza. She 
did not seem to know the children, and 
expressed surprise at seeing him so 
accompanied. 

<< He ^id not make any reply ; so I con- 
cluded he had merely brought them to 
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please me^ by shewing th^m so nicely 
clad. J 

«< < Where did you get that frocks my 
dear ?* said I, to the girl j « and who 
gave you that new jacket ?' to the boy j 
but neither of them answered, but hung 
down their heads and looked at each 
other, and put their fingers on their lips, 
idl shame and embarrassment. 

"^ Oh, never mind ! ddn't tease them^' 
$aid £liz£L; * they look very nicely, no 
matter who gave them the clothes.' 

<< Still not dreaming that she had any 
concern iti the matter, I pursued my 
inquiries of the girl, aiid^ by dint of 
coaxing and whispering, I at last ob- 
tained the murmured reply of < the 
lady/ 

«* * What lady, my dear ?* for I was 
still far wide of the mark. 

« * This lady,* said my father, sitting 
down by Eliza, and taking her hand. 
* What a kind action this was of your's : 
This is, indeed, to ' do good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame/ * 
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'* She tried to make light of the 
matteri and to smile as if it was nothing 
worth mentioning ; but my pressing her 
hand, with tears of admiration in my 
eyes, and my father's fixed look of 
tender regard, quite overpowered her, 
and she burst into tears. I hurried the 
children from the room, and instantly 
returned to her. My father resigned her 
to me^ audi with glistening eyes, itn me* 
diately left us; but I saw that it was 
because he was too much affected to 
remain. 

<< I expressed deep regret that we had 
so unguardedly been the means of agi- 
tating her. 

** * No, no,* said she, * this will not 
hurt me — these tears will do me good. 
It is long since I have wept from such a 
cause.' 

" On inquiring into the affair from 
my father, for I saw she did not like to 
talk about it, I learnt that as soon as 
£liza had recovered sufficiently to take 
an interest in any thing, she had sent her 
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. jnaid to visit her former pensioners, de- 
siring her particularly to be. silent upon 

•the subject ' to our servants^. . On re- 

'Ceiving a: report of the forlorn state of 

.widow Smith and her family, she had 
desired her to see them all properly 

clothed from head to foot, and had added 
to this donation considerable pecuniary 
relief. The poor widow, feeling. herself, 

« I have no doubt, burthened with a tast 
weight of gratitude, expressed herself to 
my father as* having been very desirous 
of sending up her children (not being 
able to oome herself) to thank their be- 
nefactress, and to shew th:eir new clothes; 
and she had once preferred to Eliza, 
through the servant, a petition to this 

-purpose ; but as Eliza ' declined > i t, the 
poor woman was fearful of giving ofience 

:by pursuing her wishes. 

<^ At first sight of my father, however, 
she unburthened her whole soul ; and 

-urged him so much to take the two 
youngest children back with htm, to thank 
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' the good yoang hdy/ that be found it 
impossible to resist her intreaties. 

'« Ob, my dear aunt ! who is there, 
knowing as I do, the many noble qua- 
lities of Eliza^s heart, independent of her 
captivating attractions of person and ac- 
complishments, but must wonder that 
any man could be found bard4iearted 
enough to use her unkindly. 

'' It is true that adversity^ in softening 
down the harsher shades of her charac- 
ter, has touched her with new and moat 
engaging charms ; and has given her a 
gentleness, which in the heyday of bar 
health and hiq>piness it must be allowed 
that she a little wanted. 

<< No one can with more truth than 
£liza exclaim, ^ it is good for me that I 
have been afflicted/ But this is not the 
moment for remembering her faults t 
whatever they weee, I humbly hope they 
mill all be expiated ! 

<< Since the day in which she fint 
i|Mike of poor Mortiaer» tim hat fii^ 
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j|uentljr mentioned him i an4 seem to 
prefer that subject to any other* She 
often asks me^ if there is not a great si- 
milarity in their sufferings; and if h« 
was patient and resigned to the last. 

'* I always find her soothed and coqn* 
posed by talking of him. I do not there- 
fore by any means repress such conversa- 
tions. 

. *' But the remembrance of the faith- 
less Waldegrave^ I cat) perceive^ still 

» 

rankles at her hearts as the conversation 
we insensibly fell into this mornings too 
sufficiently proves. 

*< Knowing she was fond of flowers, I 
cut from my plants some monthly roses, 
and carried them to her. 

*« She thanked me ; repeating as she 
took them, with that readiness at apt 
quotation which I have often remarked 
in ker, 

''Odoitfs of Springs my snie yt dians, 

'* With fragrance prenttiirt, 
**AbA *0iid tbcss dajs of dark 9ifmh 

*' Almost to hope allaro/* 

T 2 
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On my expressing some interest in 
the poetry : 

" * Don't you recollect it ?' said she ; 
' did you never read Mrs. Tighe's affect- 
ing little poem, on receiving, in her last 
lingering illness, a branch of mezereon 
that bloomed in the winter ?' and she re- 
peated it to me, on bearing that I had 
not But it was^ with difficulty ; for 
every word applied too forcibly to her 
own sad circumstances. 

'^ The last pathetic verse she rather 
sighed than articulated :— -> 



*^ Oh, do not qoite your friend forget f 
^' Fprget alone her faults I 
And speak of her with food regret, 
" Who aaks your lingeriog thoughts. 
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• •* ^'And I too, would be remembered 
nfter de^th/ said she ; * Louisa, shall you 
often think of me, when I am gone ?* 

'* For SL Jiipment she pressed hec hand 
before her eyes^ as if the idea were too 
awful to be lightly imagined ; then look- 
i^S upf and perceiving me deeply af- 
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fected : * Dear, kiod-hearted Louisa/ 
said she, * what pain do I give you ! but 
do not grieve for me, love j I have 
no wish to live. Except that natural 
dread — that fearful horror, which all that 
live must feel of dying, I think that I 
<ran solemnly assure you I have no wish 
to live.' 

** < This life is such a scene of disap- 
pointment and unhappiness,' I was be- 
ginning to observe, but interrupting me 
with some quickness : — 

** * And why is it such a scene of un- 
happiness, Louisa?' said she. * What 
is it but the bad passions, the selfish- 
ness-^the inhumanity of mankind .that 
make it so ? The world itsdf,' contains 
in it, all that is charming and beautiful 
to imagination ; all that can inspii^e the 
noblest and the most sublime of senti* 
ments. The whole of Nature displays 
abundant provision for the wants— the 
comforts — the pleasures— rthe delight of 
all creatures. • ' 

p 3 
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'* ' But it is the brute creation only that 
seem to rejoice and exult in iier bouQ* 
ti^ gifts. They are gay» and happy* 
and grateful — they spread no misery and 
desolation around them. The savage 
animal, indeed, impelled by the fierce 
cravings of hunger, may inflict death and 
transient anguish upon its victim ; but it 
is with less comparative cruelty than the 
lingering tortures by which the human 
creature tears and lacerates the heart of 
its fellow. Justly, indeed, did the suffer* 
ing poet exclaim :— * 

^ Oh, far a lodge in ioine vail wilderness 
" Some boundless contiguity of shaded 
^ Where rumour of oppression and deceit 
^ Might never reach me more." 

And truly has he told us that 

" There is no flesh in man*s obdurate hearty 
*« It does not feel for man.** 

^ * And still les8-*ob, liouisa !* and 
she clasped my hand with energy, < how 
mpdi less does it feel for womai^ ?* 
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^^ She paused a little whiles her head 
bent down as if absorbed in thought — 
then speaking, rather thinking aloud 
than addressing me, * unhappy sex !' 
said she, ^ to suflfer, and to love— *no 
brighter des):iny V 

«* * Dear £Uza/ said I, * repel these 
gloomy thoughts. Sentiments of misan- 
thropy sit very ill upon your feeUng 
heart/ 

<* * It is liot a feeling heart, now/ she 
replied, with a deep sigh. ^ Once, per- 
haps it had kind sentiments and tender 
sympathy, and a desire to give and to 
receive happiness, — ^but he has destroyed 
all its affections/ 

** But these words she only half pro* 
nounced; turning from me, as if ashamed 
and unwilling that I should hear them. 
The difficulty, however, of resisting the 
desire she had to speak of him. Was not 
to be surmounted } for she sood returiied 
to the subject, though with a bludung 
cheek. ? * . 
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** ^ Ob, Louisa/ aaid .she, * how deep 
and irreparable would be the injury that 
he had done me^ if heaven, in its mercy, 
had not interposed to take me from a 
world that he has poisoned and made 
hateful to me ! He has blighted all the 
noble emotions of my soul ! He has 
taught me that enthusiasm is folly~-that 
love is a name— that sentiment is an un^ 
meaning common-place — that there is 
nothing real in the world but selfin- 
terest, and that it must be pursued, at 
the expense of any sacrifice, but of one's 
ottrn individual comfort and happiness. 
Oh ! how much more merciful would 
that man be, that plunged a dagger into 
the breast of the woman he forsakes, and 
ended at once her life and her mts^^ 
fortiines-^how much more, than he wha 
strikes with the hand of an assassin, at 
ail that is lovely, and noble, and sacred 
in her nature — withers up her best afiec* 
tsons, and sends her back into the world 
nipt with disappointments-unloving and 



imloved-^a oold^ deaerted, joyless being 
-^the sport of m^iny, the contermptof 
aU-^devouring her sorrows in wretchetl 
solitude^ with every dear and beaiitifQ,^ 
capacity for happiness turned inward 
on. herself, and converted into so many 
sources of the most eiujuisite misery. 
But God is merciful — ^and this I am 
spared. — I am thankful ; oh, most thank- 
ful ;* — and she clasped her hands as if shf 
really felt the gratitude she expressed* 

'* * Then let us quit this agitating 
theme, dear Eliza,' said I ; * try to 
forget him — he was not worthy of you.' 

«* * No, no; he was not worthy of me 1 
I am proud to believe that I am ^up^rior 
to the man who could act as he has acted 
by me. But to think how I loved him — 
only to think how I loved that qnan !' 
' " * Bi^ you must not think of it, njy 
dear Eliza, indeed you must not I** 
' y f Must not ! ah, Louisa, how easily 
are those words said; as if one coi44 
breakone's-self of the habit of loving wit^h 
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w fSltOe diftcnhj as one woirid endcsu 
vour to forego any other babit that it 
was not proper to indulge. Do yoo 
think I Toluntarily noorish my unhappy 
recollections? Do you not rather be* 
lieve ^fi>r you may believe it,) that if it 
within the limits of possibility for 
by any means, short of death» to 
iNuy in instant and total oblivion every 
ffemembrance of the past — do you not 
thmk that I would rush upon them with 
joyful gratitude? — ^so severe, so ago- 
nizii^ is the effort of forgetful ness.' 

M« I do believe it, my love,' said I, as 
soothingly as I could ; < I know that 
your mental sufierings must be very 
great* 

'^ * Indeed they are, roost trying, most 
acute; but I labour to subdue them, 
liouiss, if you could conceive how I 
•touggle with every rising thought' — 
and she looked at me with tears in her 
^es» as if certain that her misery sur* 
passed the utmost power of my imagi* 
nation. 



<• < Doubtless it » a bitter triaF/ said 
I; ^perhaps, upon the whole, the 
severest that a youthful bosom can 



*^ V Perhaps ! ah, Louisa, how ftt&t a 
conception have you formed of it i* 

^* ' No, Eliza, you mistake ; I have had 
itoore than one opportunity i* — ^but sud* 
denly recollecting that her rapid mind 
would take in, at a glance, all, and mu<di 
more than I wished to express, I checked 
myself; not in time, however, to prevent 
her from imagining that I alluded to 
Mortimer, and what he bad suffered on 
ber account. 

^* She looked painfully conscious. 
The current of her emotions was turned 
back suddenly upon herself, and over* 
whelmed her with shame and con* 
fu»on« 

<< It was not immediately that she spoke, 
and when she did, it was in a low and 
dejected tone. 

** < It is true, Louisa,' said she, < yoa 
have bad mwe tbaa one opportunity of 

p 6 
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witaessing a . disappmntment of this 
nature. It is to tx^y everlasting disgraee 
that you should have met with the other 
instance you allude to— but my sins are 
visited upon me. Indejed^ Louisa, my 
injuries towards poor Mortimer are as 
amply as they ate justly requited/ 

'^ There was a slight tone of reproof 
to me in her manner of speaking, which 
gave me real concern ; as it implied that 
she believed me capable of the unkind-, 
nessy as well as indelicacy,, of bringing 
to her recollection her past faults^ at a. 
time when she was suffering so aciitely 
from their consequences. 
. ^* I hastened to assure her she was 
mistaken, and besooj^ht her to forgive 
me if I had beeii guilty even of the. 
appearance of wounding her feelings. 

*• * Oh, no — no — you never did-*— you. 
never could give any one pain,' siud she, 
aflfoctionately. kissing mie; ^it is I that^ 
should ask pardon of you. for my irri* 
tation. But bear with me, dear Louisa, 
in my mislbrtunes; I am aenaible of their 
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justice. God knows how deeply I are 
sensible of their justice !' 

^ ** I then endeavoured to turn the con** 
^ versationupon some other subject. But, 
after a few minutes silence, during which 
she appeared to contemplate with ear- 
nestness some idea, she addressed me 
again. 

^*.* I often thinks Louisa/ said she, 
'what an extraordinary capacity for 
doing wrong I must be gifted with ; or 
how could I have been able to crowd 
into so short a life as mine such an accu- 

« 

mulation of errors ? I entered into the 

• 

world under the happiest auspices.' I 
had youth, health, talents, friends, the 
attachment of an excellent man— fortune 
sufficient for my wishes — a bright and 
promising future. And what.have I done 
with all these blessings ? Have I not 
frittered them away, one by one, tiU 
they are lost; am). I have nothing — 
nothing remaining ?• . 
, "*Yes, dear £liza,-^you have mjuci^ 
yet remaining— *you have sinoere 



aflfectionate friends, who never will for- 
sake you while they have the power to 
be serviceable to yon — and you have — ' 

^* * But it is to their credit, not to mine, 
that they are still my friends. It is 
because you and Mr. Henley are so 
much better than the rest of the; world, 
that you have not acted as the rest q€ 
the world would have done in your case, 
and utterly renounced all connexion with 
me after I hajl acted as I have done to* 
wards you and your's/ 

« * You magnify your offences, my 
dear Eliza. Both my father and myself 
and every body possessing any candour 
and humanity, would make very Iai]ge 
allowances for the mistakes of a person 
so young, and so dangerously gifted 
aa yourself. And no one can for a 
moment doubt but that you have been 
much more your own enemy than that 
of any other person.' 

«< < That I believe.— I am persuaded^ 
if I know any thing of my own heartt 
that 1 would not willingly do an injoiy 
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to any one ; — yet what injuries have I 
committed ! — ^wbat pain have I inflicted ! 
By what perversity of fate is it that one 
should see the better, and prefer the 
worse? — love with one's whole heart and 
aoul all that is good and praiseworthy-^ 
yet reject it — and hating the reverse, 
follow and adopt it — ^and be to one's-self 
as noxious as to all the world ? ^Oh ! 
how often has my unhappy temper urged 
me to conduct, the most foreign to my 
nature ! for God made me kind and af«> 
fectionate ; I am sure He did^ Louisa— or 
why should my heart bleed at a tale of 
distress— -or why should I weep even at 
fictitious woes ? No-^no — it is not na» 
tural to me to be morose and unkind. — 
Yet how frequently have I been so! — ah! 
how frequently even to those I most re* 
ftpected and loved — to those who were 
so dear to me, that at the very moment 
I was most giving them pain, I could 
have thrown myself at their feet to im- 
plore their pity and forgiveness.' 



' '* This account of herself I believe to 
be strictly true — for I have formerly 
seen but too many instances that cor* 
roborated it. I could but sigh as I 
gazed upon this extraordinary creature, 
with looks that did me not justice, if 
they were not expressive of the power- 
ful interest she had awakened in my 
heart. 

'' ' I sometimes think, 'Louisa/ she 
continued, ^ that if I had been blessed 
M(ith a tender father, or a kind brother, 
who, by nature, would have been au* 
thorized to interfere in the regulation 
of my conduct, I might have been a far. 
better, and a happier creature. But 
from my infancy I have been tbrowii 
upon myself; for my dear grandmother, 
though one of the best of women, was 
too timid — too old — and too doatingly 
fond of me, to attempt the difficult task 
of managing me properly. Thas I have 
never known the meaning of controul; 
I saw myself possessed of exquisite feel* 
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ings-^powerful capacities for happinepa 
-—rnor imagined that any danger^ could 
exist in their unlimited indulgence. 1 
was an isolated being. I had no one 
to. care for but myself— and on myself 
I .naturally concentered all the emotions 
of my soul. Here was my mistake--: 
aud here, Louisa, I believe, originateia 
the mistake of most persons of ungo? 
verned sensibility. I am persuaded the 
more we enlarge our habits of thinking, 
the more we step out of ourselves (if 
I may so express myself), and endeavooi; 
to. make an interest in the affairs ami 
feelings of others, the more we advance 
to real happiness. And where ties of 
family and. connexions exist, this qiay 
easily be done. But I have, in a man* 
ner, stood alone in the world from my 
infancy. And what was I to do with all 
these ardent affections — this ^exquisite 
sense of existence — what wa^ I (o do 
with them ?' 

'' ' Yours has been indeed a singular*- 
}y unfortunate and dangerous situation. 
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mj dear Eliza,' said I. • You wanted 
what it never was your good fortune to 
possess— a judicious and capable ad- 
viser— ^ne who would early have di- 
rected your powerful mind to the pursuit 
of its best and most important interestsi 
and have well grounded you in religious 
principles, the only basis of happiness; 
essential to the peace and comfort of 
OS all—- but especially to persons of 
genius and sensibility. Look rounds 
Eliza r consider attentively all the in* 
itances you have known or read, of the 
lustory of such persons ; and have yod 
iiot observed that in every such casie^ 
where they have been devoid of religioni 
or deficient in it— or have made it any 
thing less than the rule and guide of 
their lives, they have been invariably 
imprudent and unhappy ? They feel op* 
pressed and overpowered with the very 
gifts and capacities of their nature ; and 
doubtless many have exclaimed with you, 
Eliza, * what were they to do with them?* 
What indeed, but ta fix them upon the 
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Deity himself !«— that Great Being, who 
justly claims a more than ordinary share 
IB the aflbctions of those he hais so $a^ 
bfimely distinguished/ 

** * It certainly is so^ Louisa,' she re** 
{died ; ^ it would be the inference of 
reason, if it were not the doctrine of 
Revelation* that * where much is given 
orach should be required ;' and it is but 
jaA that where the tribute is itet ren* 
dered as it ought to be* the ungrateful 
fiuture should be marked with punish*^ 
flient. Jjouisa, I am persuaded that 
(here is a course of Divine justice to be 
observed in the destiny of every one. 
Though silent, and not perhaps at first 
a^t palpably visible, it may clearly be 
discovered. What should we not dread 
from it, if it were not mitigated by the 
bopes of mercy ! But there ia pardon 
for ofifences: Louisa, is there not for* 
ipveness for us all ?* 

«« * We are taught to believe ao, Eliza, 
Upon our sincere repentance : and indeed 
our own hearts seem to con&rm the blea- 
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led assurance. For if we are lOQved by 
the tears and penitence of those who 
have offeqded. us, and ask of them ik> 
more, it is not likely that He w|u> knows 
so much better than we can do, the in* 
firmities and frailties of his creatures, 
should be more rigid thai^/we are in con- 
demning them/' 

** * And every disadvantage of situation 
and circumstances-^every impediment 
in the performance of our duty which 
fate or nature may have thrown in our 
way, will be considered in our behalf; 
may I not venture to believe Wf Louisa ?^ 
said she, anxiously. 

" * You surely may, my dear Eliza,' I 
replied ; * your remorse and contrition 
for your past faults being sincere, you 
may safely throw yourself upon:  the 
mercy of your Creatoif; adopting the 
beautiful monition of the Apostle, to 
< cast all your care upon^ him, knowing 
that he careth for yon.* 

^* * Dear Louisa/ said she, pressing my 
hand to her heart, .^ bow tec^erly doywi 



Mothe to reftt all my deslponding fear^ ( 
How. can ;I be sufficiently grateful/ that 
my mortal anxieties are relieved by the 
comfortings of such a friend? What 
can I do to requite you ? How can I 
prove my thankfulness ?' 
i " « Only by loving me^ and making me 
useful to you/ I replied, as I pressed 
her fondly to my heart : and perceiving 
by her agitation that we bad . already 
talkisd too k^g, I broke off any further 
conversation by immediately leaving her. 
'^ I have been thus diffuse in my recital, 
because you tell me it is interesting to 
you i and because I want your opinion 
to confihn me in the gratifying belief, 
that Eliza is gradually yielding to the 
influence of those religious feelings I 
have been desirous of inspiring her with, 
and gathering from them every day new 
hope and new comfort. It is true that 
iXl is\not yet sacrificed — there are still 
Bpatks' remaining of that destructive 
passion which has already consumed 



the liright and bappy pr o »pect i ef Imt 
youth; norisity Ifear^ in the power of 
toy thing but death, totally to extin* 
guish them. 

<* That awful moment of dblivion ad* 
vances— slowly indeed, but idaa!— too 
surely upon her. My dear mmt^ join 
your prayers to mine that she may be 
sustained in her last trial. 

'* Ymir sincere and affectionate 
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So gradual and gentle waa the dediiie 
of Eliza, that the winter passed^ tl^e 
luring was already fiur advanced, and 
she yet lived. 

She yet lived to repay the tender ao^ 
licitude of Louisa, by adopting with 
earnestness and sincerity, habitual ex* 
cppises of devout preparation for that 
awful change, which die now seemed to 
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rapeel vitb tranquil and pious :rei^(Bif 
tiom . 

Sb9 had long ceased to speak of her- 
self as unhappy. She had long forborne 
to uUer the, name of WaldegravcS— or by 
any allusion to him to give the slightest 
indication that he still lived in her re- 
membrance. 

All her talk was of Mortimer ; and 
the pious hope she entertained of soon 
Tejo^ning that excellent friend in a hap^ 
pier world. 

'Thus calm and easy^ and believing 
herself that all was now sacrificed to 
Heaven — ^that human feelii^ having had 
its triumph^ was at length appease^ 
Eliza did nqt anticipate that she had yet 
a little more to suffer— -yet one more 
trial before her probationary woes had 

ended. 

But the faculty of suffering is the 
last to leave us. It clings to us as our 
rightful heritage — our preeminent dis- 
tinction. It was by a letter firom La^y 
Delville Eliza received much morepata 



than she could have, imagined it was 
now in the pdwer of any event to occa- 
sion her. 

It was the first inteUigedce ^e bad 
heard of her ladyship or Sophia for 
some months. Miss Brooke, indeed, 
had ' written to her by Sir Creorge Mel- 
moth, when he came down to Fairfield 
for a week at Christmas. But Elizahad 
not been well enough to see him, or to 
comply With Sophia's request to bear 
from her on bis return. 

As they had doubtless heard of her 
precarious state of health from him, she 
would have felt herself unkindly treated 
by their neglect, had she not entertain- 
ed such an indefinable dread of receiv- 
ing any communication ' from them, as 
made her sincerely glad to find they re- 
frained from it. 

She was lying oh the sofa in the par- 
lour, and Louisa, sitting by her side, 
'was reading to her, when her servant 
brought into the room her ladyship's 
letter. 
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Involuntarily she started up, and as 
soon as she to^ it in her trembling 
hand, was about to tear it open ; but 
Louisa» with a prophetic fear that it 
would give her pain, gently laid her 
hand upon her arm, and intreated her 
to wait a little, before she opened it. 

** Or shall I read it to you, my love ?" 
said she. But before she had well spo- 
ken, the momentary burst of impatience 
was gratified, and Eliza had opened it, 
hurried over the first page, not seeming 
to find there the name, Louisa sighed to 
perceive she was so anxiously looking 
for } turned to the next — and at last by 
her flushing cheek, and palpitating bo- 
soiti, signified too clearly what recollec* 
tions were suddenly revived. But as 
Lady Delville rather prided herself upon 
her epistolary talents, and particularly 
upon a felicitous capacity of amph'fying 
her subject, whatever it might be, it 
would be unjust to her merits to supi^ 
press any part of her letter, which was as 
follows : — 

TOL. III. a 
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*' What must my sweet Eliza have 
thought of the apparent n^lect of her 
foudly attached friends» if she has not 
(as I sincerely trust she has) attributed 
it to the only cause which could have 
occasioned in them even the semblance 
of inattention to her — I mean the neces* 
sity of attending to the important affiiirs 
which Sophia's extensive property has 
Accumulated upon her. 

" Believe me, my dear £liza, the re- 
port we heard of your illness from Sir 
George Melmoth gave us the deepest 
concern ; and but for the reasons above 
Eluded to^ I should have made it a point 
to write to you immediately } if I could 
not have contrived (which I should in* 
finitely haye preferred) to visit you per* 
IsonsJly. 

** Believe me» when I assure you^ that 
every hour of my day has been wholly 
engrossed since we parted; and inde« 
pendeotly of the claims oif business, you 
will naturally suppose, my^ love, that 
Sophia*s increasing connexions inv^vd 
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her in the most extensive circle of ctn- 
gaj|gement?9 which I could not coni^det 
myself justified in attempting to curtail, 
is her importent advantages justly claim 
for her every distinction of that nature* 
.Nevertheless this continual occupation 
of my time is attended with an inqon^^ 
yenience, which, to a person so tenderly 
alive to the feelings of affection and 
friendship as I presume to think 1 may 
without vanity consider myself to be, 
ought more properly, perhaps, to be call* 
ed a misfortune ; — it prevents me, as in 
the instance of my dearest Eliza, frooi 
answering the claims of my old and nu« 
merou? list of friends, and dooms me, 
whilst my heart is yet beating with the 
same sincere and fervid warmth of feel* 
ing which it is my pride to believe coti^ 
ititutes a leading trait in my character, 
it dooms me, alas ! — to the appearance of 
professing a regard which I do not feel— ^ 
af seeming to be deceitful — in short, my 
love, it condemns me to ^ear the isemo* 
bUirce of hypoerisy^-^Hypocrisy— -that 
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vice so odious to my oature i-Hso foreign 
to the hoMst genuine feelings of my 
soul. 

. " I assure you, my sweet Eliza, I 
thought I never could have supported 
the emotion I experienced the other 
night, in meeting in the lobby of the 
Opera House my old and much esteem* 
ed friend Archdeacon B--. You re- 
member, no doubt, my lo\:9, the long and 
intimate friendship that has subsisted 
between us ; and the flattering opinion 
he has uniformly been pleased to express 
of me. In his too partial estimation, 
< there was no such woman in the world 
a$ Lady DelviUe.^-^* Lady Delville said 
so, and therefore it * must be right.! 
•~< Lady DelviUe must be consulted in 
all his measures*' Such testimonies of 
regard from such a man are of course 
gratifying, my love ; and nothing could 
have induced me to run the hasard of 
wounding so much affection, by .any 
failure of respect to him on. . my side.— - 
Sut such wrm the perversity of circum* 
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stances, that though be has been two 
months in town, and has called up<m me 
morhihgy nooii, and night, at all times 
and seasons when he could entertain a 
hope of seeing me^ we never met t^l the 
othel: evening :;*M;he multiplicity of my 
affiiirs preventing me actually from fix- 
ing any moment when I could receive 
him, 

•^ TbusJmfxressed wfthan idea that I 
voliintarily ndgl^K^ted hihi, no wonder 
that I perceived a dight alteration in his 
manner of greeting me.^ — But he wore a 
countenance more m sorrow than in 
angar ; and the pensive tone in which 
be pronounced my name^ excited in me 
so powerful an agitation, that I • could 
scarcely piroceed in ihy justification with 
a firm voice* 

" But his regard for me prevailed over 
bis transient displeasure, and taking my 
hand, he besought me to say no more~- 
thus delicately relievmg me from the 
most distriBSsing emotion. 

q3 
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** These things are nfifectiog, , Eiza, 
to a feeling heart !—R*t piy paper warns 
me to ceficlude, ebe ,bow willingly 
would I still piaitlje on with my sweet 
Eliza, and tbns renew aii^ intercourse 
with one so verjr; dear to lae;^^-^! have 
now, my d^ar love^ a: conunomcdtion to 
make, which lifoviA haire reached yon, 
doubtless, in a very short time, through 
the channel ^f j^blic tefmt. I have 
con$idered it, tiierfefiic^ but consistent 
with that ddicate propri^y fay which I 
study to regidate my aetioQ^r and due 
0oi2r long Cri^dsfaip^vthati you: lA^uld 
receive from me the^aft in<ellsg€ai<% of 
an evait which is rapidli^ appraaisliing 
foy beloved niecCi 

^* Sophia, indeed^ actuated by the 
most affectionate regard for yon, was 
anxious that thui iBitel%ence should be 
V^ithheld from y^u aa Icmg as {K)S8ible; 
and I have drawn from her at last, but 
a very reluctant consent that I should 
communicate it«-~i^ has only allowed 
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it, trusting that you will beliem tiie ear- 
Best assurances sbe makes ymi throu^ 
xoe, that this cireumstroce can make no 
akeration ia^ hw sentiments of attache 
xnent to you ; and she sincearely; bopes^ 
that when ttttie lias still further softened 
•down die ittcoUecticm of Mr. Waldegrai^e^ 
you will contemplate him with0Dt7)aiii 
as united to her %^ an event which will 
take place in the ooonrse of this month.^~ 
When we meet, my dear Eliza, I shall 
be better aU^ to giVe you any further 
imrticulars upon this wbject^ . th^ you 
tn«y wish to heajr. At present, perhaps, 
it may be more agreeable to you, that I 
should say no mofe<"If I have given 
ystm pain, mj dear love^ you will surriy 
forgave it, knowing how unintentional it 
must be, when it is inflicted by 
«^ Your most sincere 

^ And affeetionate friend^ 

« M. Deivii^l*/* 

P. S*: V Sophia has taken a magnip 
iiceiit house in Grosvenor Square^but 

Q 4 
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the new niaiiricd.ptiry.with MisfiOrmond* 
(who acts as )>rid€maid) intend spending 
the first three months of their union in 
travelling on the Contusent— I shall re- 
main in town till their retui^." 

When Eliza had read this startling 
intelligence, which was all she did read, 
Ae made no comment«-^she spoke not a 
wordy but leaning her head upton Louisa^s 
shoulder/ she silently put the letter into 
her hands* 

Louisa as silently, rcfceived it i and 
havii^ as . well as Eliza psssed over all 
that preceded the mention of Sophia's 
approaching marriage, she read £rom 
that part to the conclusion of the letter } 
not, however, .without frecjuent inter- 
ruptions, for she paused continually to 
soothe and press to her. heart, the poor 
Eliza, whose tears and stifled sobs, as she 
hid her face upon her bosom, grieved her 
to the soul. 

The intelligence she had just read 
was not altogether new to her; as she 
had heard some intimation of the kind 
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from Mrs. But^f.^But she had gQayd^-' 
ed it with the most aaxiiMis carefrdm the 
knowledge of 'Eliza; and, not antici- 
pating tfaieit Lady iDel^Ue ^(rould be so 
wanting in delicacy as to ^ communicate 
it to her, she had flattered herself that 
her uttfi^tunate fi^iend would have been 
a|iaral this last unnecessary shock to her 
feelings. 

But Eliza- s ^cup c^ misery was to be 
full ; and Louisa could only weep over 
her, and call upon her, by every argu- 
ment of tenderness and of religion, to 
be coinforted--rand not to suffer this last 
stroke of &te to triumph over the pious 
laboufs of so many months. " 

** And do' nol^ my dear — my deaif 
£tiza,''«-said the kind creature, as she 
folded to her heart the hapless object 
, of her pious cares, — •'do not put H in 
Uie power of this wcMrthless nmn to urge 
.you to impatience at the dispensations of 
Providence?? 

•* No, no, he shall not~I will not 
thiixk of ibim. — Bot — I am so weary—*^* 
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oppressed witb this Ubotiaiis eflfort after 
peace---and there is no peace for me-*^ 
liouise, I am sidk of Hfe»'' . 
« <* My dear Eliza*— doe&not this aotmd 
a little*-*a very IHde Hke inpatience ?" 

^^ Ah, Louisa — ^how hard it is .to shake 
oiF this encumbering flesh !t^the world ! 
•^the world !— oh, when willits ddusiooa 
be past? — when shall I be at rest?—* 
Louisa! when diall I have subdued 
this load--this intensity of > human pas^ 
sion ?'' and she clasped her hands upon 
her bosom in idL the vehemence of 
despair. 

*< It is a heavy trial for yoir^ dear 
Eliza — I know it i9<^-«id would to God 
that I could bear a part of it &r y ouh- 
But I have only tearis and ;himible coun- 
sel to give y6u<**-dearest9 what! can I 
^y.^what can i do to comfort you r'^. ^ 

** Nothing^^ndthiog/' d»&. replied 
with quickness.— But immediatdy tum<* 
ing to her with the most benign expres* 
sion in her &ee» she ihrQW her arms 
round her neck» repeating wfth fervour, 
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'* God U^ss you, detr Louin l-^my amn 
46ar Louisa !'' 

Louisa wai^deeply aflfeoted; yettiread^ 
ipg the ^fect of this emotion, on the 
shattered frame of 'Elizas she did aU 
that was possible to restrain it. Her 

4 

ejSbrta at the preieut-moment, however^ 
were fraitless. Nature demands hef 
tribute even from the dying ; and Eliza's 
human feeliogs^ so painfully and sudr 
denly revived^ were not to be imme^^ 
diateiy tranquillized. 

But desirous to sfarive alone with her 
last wbrldly a&ctions, she earnestly be* 
sought Louisa to assist her to her own 
room«— and' there W leave her till the 
evemng. 

^* I will pass this day/' said she^ << in 
prayer and solitude— -and in the sacrifice 
of every mortal fe6ling-^I thought they 
i(rere all, long since, over« But after 
this — after this one more struggle^-^then^ 
Louisa— I shall be caloh— this busy, 
cestless heart will then be still/' 

q6 
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' Such a request >Mft sacred to Louisa 
— silently embracing her/ she too re* 
tired fbr' an interval to her chttmler, 
there to supplicate for the dear unhap* 
py being she was conducting to the 
grave.- 

It was evening-— 4ind Louisa still he* 
sitated^ whether or not to seek her 
friend. £liza's servant at this moment 
brought a message from her, requesting 
to see hen-ii^<< I have been expecting you 
some time/' said Eliaa, extending her 
hand to her, as she entered the room— 
*• Yes — I have sufiered — ^but I am quite 
calm now;** she continu<ed, replying to 
the earnest, anxk>as look with which 
Louisa regarded her, and to her sighs, on 
perceiving, ftom the traces of agitation 
on her countetiantee, the seveiity of the 
Conflict she had enddred.-*^^ i* assure 
you, Louisa, that lam quite calm now^*? 
said she — '*but what it lias cost me to 
obtain this calm !''— -she pau aeA-  and 
raised her eyes, as if appealing to the 
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only Being who' had witnessed^': aisd 
coiild e^imate her pangs. 

«'I can well believe What it has cost 
ybu-^I can indeed,. Eliza.** 

" You can !-rah, my Louisa l-^-God 
grant that • you ' may nev^r form' ^ a 
stronger conception of it. May heaven 
avert from you, the agony of disap^ 
pointed lovef* ' 

" Perhi^s I may have known"~ 
Louisa suddenly checked herself. It was 
seldom, indeed, that any tinadvertence 
betrayed her into saying'mpre than sh^ 
intended ; but in her ze^l to soothe Eliza; 
^e had broken the bounds' of that deep 
reserve in which she had so long buried 
her own sorrows. 

In vain she endeavoured to retrieve 
the momentary error, and to convert her 
hasty words into some. other meaning,^ 

In her hesitation, and in, the blush 

* that spread so suddenly oh her cheek, 

there was a consciowness that awakened 

the discernment of Eliza; a' faculty, 
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Wbichf difoogb all the languor of her {hto* 
traeted disease^ stHl maintained its uncom* 
jnon vigour. Where common observers 
would have fbund it requisite to wade 
through a nuub of inquiry^ ahe had only 
to nmbWf in tte ^ance of a moment, the 
principai events of Louisa^s simple storjTi 
tovdart at once upon thetrotlu 

A crowd of recollections burst upon 
her. Hitherto thef had been stifle din 
ideas more iminediateljr interesting to 
herself* Bitt now brought befon^ her, 
hy that mysterious operation of the 
mind^ which often giveii to the retrospect 
of the past all that force of truth which 
we bad failed to remark in it when it 
was present, they were revived with an 
energy that startled her. 

Instances mnumerable rushed upon her 
memory, to confirm beyond tbcf shadow 
of a diHibt, that Louisa's fervent interest 
in Mortimer's wel&re, had its foundation 
in. a sentiment warmer than the 
fif mere relationship, 
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She wondered that ^ I^d never sur* 
miaed it before; but afae mraembered 
now that some suspioion of the sort had 
(Mice or twice crossed her micdf but it 
had not been more than the idea of a 
moment ; which, not. being kept alti^e 
bye. any ui^arded bebaviour xm Louisa's 
side, had soon died away and' been for«. 
gotten* 

While she was thus musing, Xrouisa^ 
feeling, rather tbM observing^ that she 
was the object of her sorutinizing 
thoughts, at length raised from the 
ground, her soft do\*^like qres, and 
was going to excuse 'Aet;3elf a iew mi- 
nutes, hoping to cover by. a short ab» 
aence the mistake: she saw she had 
made ; but she encountered such an in« 
telligent smile, such an eloquwt look 
fixed upon h6r, that had not Eliza taken 
her hand, and drawn her towards her, 
she would' have found it difficult to 
check, by so abruptly quittiilg her, the 
interest she had, unintentionally indeed, 
but powerfully, excited* 
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Eliza held h«r hind, and without 
speakings atill continued to regard her 
with a pemive'saiile. 

Louisa made one or two feeble efforts 
to withdraw her hand^ and turned away' 
ber conscious face. 

- * " Louisa-^would it pain you; love—* 
do tell me*'— 

«( No— no» Eliza--- it is over — don*t 
ask me*'— 

Then, as feeling certain that all was 
intelligible enough^ and that it was a 
wretched subterfbge to f^alhate or deny 
it, and something too selfish to thwart 
the curionty o£ Eliza in su6h sad cir* 
cumstances, by shrinking' with so much 
horror from barely touching u{K>n her 
own sorrows, she paused a moment to 
collect all her firmness, and then spoke* 
with composed earnestness. 
/ < I acknowledge to you, Eliza/* said 
shie, ** that I once loved !" i 

" And I — I was the wretched crea^ 
tare,** said Eliza, hastify interrupting 
her, << who interposed' to prevent your' 
happiness.** — 
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'* No, £Uza» fon did not^aU was 
ordained for the best. Why— why have 
we — " Louisa hesitated, in evkient dis«^ 
tress, anxious to aoothe the 8elf*re« 
proaches of Eiizit, and yet recoiling from, 
dwelling on the subject. 

Eliza h^d too much delicacy of feel- 
ing to pursue this painful topic. 

** I will not distress you, my dear 
Louisa,'' said she,---*^ you, who . have 
been so very kind to me/' . . 

5* If my simple, narrative of hopea 
and fears would he interesting to you,- 
Eliza,"— she replied, willing to make; 
any sacrifice thiii would afford gxatifi* 
cation to her suffering friend*-?- 

** It would indeed, Louisa. To know 
how you supported a trial that haa weighs 
ed so heavily upon me, icanndt be otber- 
wise than deeply interesting to. me.*' 
. Louisa sigbeid-rbut ODce; having de-^ 
termined upon making the .effi>ct, sber 
gradually unfolded her little story* 

She told of her beginning love for 
Mortimer j how she bad always vene^' 
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circiimstances yod could love me ; un- 
less, indeed, your attachment — '* 

" My attachment, Eliza, was not 
lightly formed, nor was it lightly felt 
It was all that I bad ever known of love ; 
»nd perhaps as much as I c^n well 
conceive of it. But still I truly repeat 
to you, that I contemplated you as the 
future wife of the man I loved, with 
sentiments of increased regard and in- 
terest.'^ 

** And even without pain, Louiss^ ?** 
> ** No, Eliza ; that would indeed have 
been against nature.' - 

'< But what did you d6 vrith this pain, 
dear - Ixiuisa ? How did you so conceal 
it, that I never deserved it ?" 

•« Did I so entirely hide it?"' said 
Louisa, with an eixpression of pleasure. 
<« 1 was afraid that I wiis not always so 
successful, thou^ the whole force of 
my mind was employed in the effort. 
There were one of two occasiox^ when 
Ifafled.'* 
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" I remember now/' said Eliza ; " 1 
was surprised once or twice with the ap- 
pearance of agitation in you— particu- 
larly" on the day I first held any con- 
versation with you respecting Morti* 
men" /.. 

*^ Ah— when you stopped me as 1 was 
leaving the room, and told me you bad 
something to cotmiiunicate to me. — I 
remember it well,'' she added with a 
sigh, ** I knew all you had to say — I 
felt that the decisive blow was struck-^ 
but I wanted a little more time to pre- 
pare myself. You took me by surprise^ 
and I remember I was very weak." 
. *' Most heroic, .rather say, Louisa. 
Good heavens ! — to sit as you did^ and 
discourse so tranquilly !--^what an e& 
fort !" 

. '^ That was an effort, I admit, Eliza— 
for I had not strengthened myself for 
it. ^ But from that very day — I think — 
I hope at least, I exhibited no further 
weakness." 

<* None whatever. Your demeanour 
appeared to me at all times the same — 
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uniformly calm — and obliging. But I 
fear it was not because you <lid not 
suffer. I fear, X^uisa^ I must often have 
occasioned you the bitterest pain^-^and 
yet you were so kind to me !*' 

** Eliza," she replied, with earnest* 
ness, <' I do not pretend to say that it 
was without effort-^witbout even the 
most solemn e£brtir-*that I was able to 
love you-^and to subdue the natural 
frailties of my heart. When first 1 per- 
ceived Mortimer's attachment to yuu, 
, I tried a little while to lull myself with 
the belief that I was mistaken — ^and 
when it became so marked that I could 
not continue to deceive myself witli such 
an idea, I confess to you. that jome 
OQMrmuring arose withm me«— and I 
wished that I had never known you. 
1.. saw, indeed, .that yoa had never 
fought the love of Mortimer— --that you 
had been, long passive and unconscious/' 

*^ My feelings of dissatisfaction would 
have been infinitely stronger in your 
situation,'', stad £liza«*<->^^ but go on, my 
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, ^^ This distaste to you^ I no sooner 

distinctly perceived^ than I determined 

to conquer it. It appeared to me so 

little— so mean — ^and, more than all^ ao 

unchristian-like, so utterly in opposi* 

tion to the Divine precept of * doing as 

we would be done by/ that I never 

would allow it to have any influence 

over me, but smothered and subdued it 

with every means in my power. I had 

no difficulty in perceiving that you were 

far superior to me, and I compelled 

myself to allow your claims to &lt more 

attention. Thus, in the first stage of 

the affair, I really did . not suffer--*^ 

much..'' 

** Ah, that much. — It is very expres- 
sive — but when it was all confirmed by 
Mortimer's declaration to you of hia 
af&ction for me«~for he mentioned it 
to you before he spoke of it to me, did 
. he not, Louisa ?" 

*< Yes, he did-~and then, Eliza, it 
was something more of a triaf. I had 
then to seek for such aid, to support 



me in what I considered my duty, as 
it m%ht seem perhaps irreverent to im* 
plore for such a cause, to those who 
had sever felt the severity of such a 
disappointment.'^ 

^< To those who Aote/' said Eliza, 
<* it will appear, as it undoubtedly is, 
the only sufficient and proper support 
for which to aj^ly/^ 

'< I felt it to be so,; £liza,~I felt that 
the world could give me no consolation — 
but I knew that religion could. Religion 
taught me that I must not set my aflfec* 
tions upon any thing in this world-« 
that I must be patient in affliction-^ 
and resigned to the will of my Creator. — 
My own heart taught me to love Mor« 
timer— ^nd to do him services of kind* 
ness and regard— though the treasure 
of his affection was denied me — and such 
understanding as I possessed, plainly 
pointed out to me the propriety of con- 
cealing my sentiments, and suffering 
them.to .hiave no influence whatever 
upon my conduct to you. All this was 
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difficult at first— very difficult, I allow. 
But I reasoned thus with myself. Mor« 
tinder loves her — she has accepted him — 
and they are to be united* Nothing, in 
all probability, will interpose to prevent 
l^eir union — and I should be despicable 
to myself if I could wish that any thing 
should. The hope of being his wife is 
thus lost to me for ever. But the hope 
of being useful to him-^the hope of 
being his friend, is not lost. I may be 
the friend of his wife also. I may even 
be, in some sort, the humble means of 
his felicity. I know Eliza's faults — I 
kfiow those shades in her character 
whibh it would most afiect him to per- 
ceive — ^she has many noble qualities — 
and she might be made a treasure to 
any man. What, if I could obtain an 
influence over her — and all being lost 
to me — having done with selfiih hopes — 
make to myself an interest in her fate, 
and centre all my efforts in making 
her and Mortimer happy? And 1 wa» 

4 

pleased with myself th^ I could m> 
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think, and when my enthuipasm ^ed, 
which it did sometioies, under the pres- 
sure of mortal feelings, I prayed to be 
siqiported in my resolution — and I pre* 
some to believe tha( my prayer was 
heard — fas I wfis often surprised to find 
how calm and tranquil I was.*' 

'< Nofatle girl f' ssld Eli^a, with ener-^ 
gy, ** how well have you performed your 
part! What a lesson would this have 
been for me ! Why did you withhold 
it ftpm me, Louisa? It would have 
been more valuable to me, than volumes 
of advice." * . 

** It was too painful to me to speak 
of it, £1^ — I could not have done ik 
now, but it n^ still more pfdaful finr 
me to refuse ypu any tbUig«'V 

" And to' seek ft>r. no praise — no en- 
eouragetnent. td support you in your 
difficult task!" 

** The 0^tisfacJ3OU of my own heart 
was encoutagepiient enough. No hu- 
man praise could have stimulated me 
to such exertiom. ' But though made 
in silence and in solitude, I kpew that 
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tbey were not unobserved. I knew that 
the great Being unto whom all heait» 
are ^open, is indulgent to the iBfirmi-* 
ties of his crealures-^tbatJEIe sees and 
approves the humblest of^ their endea-^ 
vours after virtue-r-and appreciatesi as* 
it may deserve, ^yery .effort we make 
to.subdue the corruption of our nature/' 

** You were actuated indeed by sub-- 
lime motives, Louisa. Ob, that Mor* 
tiiirer had lived to requite your ^exalted 
worth! Oh, that I had never — never. 
come to interrupt your happiness !*' 

" My dear Eliza,'* said Louisa, affect 
tionateiy, " do not bewail the past— 
and least of all bewail tlie death of 
Mortimer. You had no power to pre- 
vent it. It was the decree of Provi- 
dence. He was happy, and x^ontented 
to die — and it was given t0 me to be 
his friend and supporter to the last. . It 
was all I asked of Heaven— ^nd it waa 
granted me. I heard his last wurds-r-he 
thanked me for all I had been to. him— 
and blessed nie — and then — " 
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But her tears finished what her wordi 
could not-— and told that he had died id 
her arms. 

*< But it is over,'' said Louisa, forcifalj 
repelling her emotion, not to encourage 
that of Eliza, which was extreme* ^ It 
is over— and why did we revive such a 
subject of woe ? Eliza — my dear Eliza, 
why did you compel me to give you 
this unnecessary pain ?*' 

** It is only the pain of comparing 
my conduct in similar circumstances to 
your's. How ignoble — how selfish ap- 
pear to me now all my . murmurings ! 
How unworthy of the dignity of which 
I find human nature is capable! But 
jmy unhappy temper, Louisa — my vio- 
lence of feeling— " 

** Oh, ycji — ^yes — ^we are differently 
constituted,^ said Louisa* 

*' Do not condemn yourself so se- 
verely. Our trials are all proportioned 
to our strength, and you will eventually 
come nobly out of your's. You have 
done so— you have, indeed, Eliza/' 
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Eliza shook her head. " Bat of this 
Louisa, be assured,*' said she, ** no com- 
plaint— no murmur — shall ever again 
escape me — the recollection of your 
bright example shall animate me to nty 
last hours/' 

^You over-rate my merits, my dear 
Eliza — ^you pain me by dwelling upon 
this subject. Suffer me to leave you 
now a little while—and when next we 
meet — let this conversation be wholly 
forgotten." 

And as she said this, Louisa retired, 
not from any selfish desire of sparing 
her own feelings, but entirely to re- 
strain the agitation of Eliza, of which 
she had so unwillingly been the cause. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Another month brought on those 
delightful days, when the liast traces of 
spring blend with the warmth and gatetv 
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of early summer. The birds from their 
trees — the cattle from their fields — the 
flowers from the earth — all nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate — partakes of the 
general festivity. The young come 
forth in the joy of their hearts — to iden- 
tify, in the extacy that surrounds them, 
their own enchanting spring of hope and 
happiness — and even the aged and the 
suffering for a time forget their sorrows, 
and hail the return and momentary glow 
of departed feeling. 

Eli2a^ in the last stage of debility, still 
retained all the vigour of her sensibility 
to the beautie^ of nature — and while she 
-was able to move, she daily crept into 
the garden, delighting to cheer herself 
With the warm rays of the sun — to listen 
to the singing of ^ the birds — to watch 
the opening buds and blossoms, and to 
gather flowers, which $he would put into 
her bosom, lingering over them with 
melancholy smiles, and taking a sort of 
pensive, but not painful farewell, of the 
loveliness of nature. 
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 But the last fortnight had been one of 
extreme suflfering, wWch had robbed her 
entirely of the feeble strengtli she had 
hitherto retained; and she was now 
quite incapable of taking any beneBt 
from the air^ atill she left her room, 
whenever she was . able ; pleased to 
•it with Lotiisa and her father, 'and 
to converse with them, and to make 
ber last hours as tranquil and cheer&l 
as possible.' Those last hours were now 
fast approaching^ She felt that they 
were, andishe feft it without alarm. The 
pious cares of her benevolent friend had 
not been. unavaiGng ^ her gent4e hand 
iiad smoothed the pillow of de^ith, and 
Sli2d was ndw desirous to reclme upon 
It, her weary, aching head. 
' The toncluiion of her short, but 
eventful story, will be found in the iol* 
lowing letter, the last that Louisa bad I0 
write on the subject : — 

*• I wrote to you, my dear aunt, yester- 
day, some hasty, agitated lineft; for 
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-vfhea I bad rach iQtdl%eiice to impti^t* 
how could they be otherwise ? I coidd 
only tell you that all was over! — Such 
waa then the anguish of my mind» that 
I had no power to give you the partis 
culars you so earnestly request. To- 
day I am more composed, and I compd 
myself to the painful task of relating 
to you, as nearly as I can recollect, ^1 
that preceded the departure of that^ dear 
bemg, whose many months of suffer* 
ing and of penitence, had bound her 
to me, in no coounon tiea of teudm^ 



^< The day before yesterday, wlueb 
was the last of her mortal ezistence^ she 
was better than she had been , for some 
weeks. She came down, and drank tea 
with my father and me ; and appeared 
80 well that he left us to ride over to 
Belton, where he had some business* 

^< The evening was sultry. She com* 
plained of the heat, and proposed sitting 
in the veranda. We did so for a consi* 
derable time, during whiph she con? 
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vcned with more enei^^jr than I had ever 
femarked in her before. 

«< The night, indeed, was pecaliarly 
calculated to inspire spleoin and sublime 
emotions* The moon was up, and near 
it was seen that beautiful star which you 
must have remarked as so particularly 
briUiaDt this yean ' The objects before 
us» too» were mournful and impressive* 
The tally dark larches and cedars, inter- 
cepted, but did not hide the church, nor 
the white tomb«stones^ which the moon- 
light revealed to us, through their 
waving, melancholy boughs. The monu- 
ment of Eliza's departed friends, was, 
above all others, distinctly visible ! 

'* She sat some time absorbed in deep 
meditation. Her eyes were raised to 
heaven ; her countenance had some* 
thing in it almost celestial. No traces 
of earthly passion remained upon it. 
The character of her beauty was wholly 
changed. There was no enthusiasm — 
no fire — ^no bright sparkling glances in 
those dark eyes which I had so often 
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6e€^ bMming widi iiitd^eiice. TTheit 
was no glow on that wdn cheek, which I 
had onc9 known, brilliafit in tints that 
varied with every passing emotion, as 
jeloquient .as it was lovely ; but in its 
fitead^ a me^k and patient resignation 
imparted a sort of holy light to her 
coonteoance, while a stream of radiance 
.from tiie« mooi), fell upon her, and< 
touched her whole appearance with as- 
aociations pensive and afl&ctix^. 

" My eyes w^re rivetted ^ upon her — 
surely with a prophetic gaxe ! Sur&ly I 
.f^^lti was looking u|)on her for the b»t 
time 1. I bad n^ pow^-«-B;o wish to dis- 
turb the silence th^t sanctified my con- 
tectipiation of her ; but at length she ad- 
dressed me, without varying her attitude 
.of meditation, or tbe splemti ej^pression 
of h?r look. . 

^ ^< < Louisa!' said she, * what a lesson 
for in6delity is nigb!t 1 If we saw no- 
thing in the whole. itegion^ of space. but 
that moon and that ^r b$si<le it^ Would 
they not bespeak a Powec Coa vast fyr 
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our eomprehensioti ? ; Bat how does 
imagination fail I — how does, reason 
shrink into insignificance, when we 
contemplate the innumerable woriib 
that every moment hurst through the 
darkness, in magnificent testimony of 
their Creator !* 

'^ There i9 ah emphatic remark in 

• Young's Night Thoughts,' said I, 
and I repeated that line, 

** By nigiif an Atheist A^(f believes a God,*' 

 • • 

*• * Yet these creatures doubt and 

« 

argue the matter,* she replied. • Can 
we believe, that in the very face of all 
these wonders — in the midst of this per- 
petual miracle, ' these * puny insects 
flihivering in t^e breeze,* should pre- 

* 

aume to form their themes and their 
conjectures ; and not tremble with their 
conscious nothingness^ — and be humbly 
silent — overpowered with awful adora« 
tkm'?'' '•- ' " -• • " •  ' • • , 

" « To a 're%iotis mind,' I replied, 

* infide}ity> appears as irrational, as it is 
impious. But I befieve and hope that 
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absdttte infideKty is of very rare occyr^ 
reooe. Men are more busy than iuea* 
sible. They are occupied witJi woridly 
cares, and tbey seldom turn to contem- 
plate tiieir destiny, till sorrow tells them 
what it is/ 

'^ * True, Louisa,* said she, with a 
deep sigh. I was afraid I might have 
seemed to allude to her own case, which 
would have been unjust ; as Eliza, 
though originally not one to have been 
properly called religious, had always a 
natural turn for abstracted meditation, 
which I consider to be quite kisepara* 
ble from a mind of genuine sensibility^ 

** < But my remark by no means iq)- 
plied to you, dear Eliza,* said I, taking 
her hand, — < Your heart, I am well 
assured, has always acknowlec^ed, with 
proper feeling, the wonders cf the 
Creator/ 

•' < As far as the force of feelii^ goes, 
Louisa, I have always paid my humble 
tribute with fervent sincerity.— Could I 
live«HX>uld I fed this indefinable aspi- 
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rAtioii after stdiliaie emotioiis-^fame 
tawm&g thoughts— this sensible ioiii* 
ence of the Deity within me~-nor turn 
to Him with my whole soul— that soul 
which is so full of Him V 
^< ^ Oh» Louisa/ she continued, after a 
short pause, ^ we are all involiintarily 
religious. We acknowledge ourselves 
80t whethw we will or no. In every 
flight of genius — ^in every sublime senti* 
ment«— in our sufferings-^in our dread 
of death— we raise our eyes— ^we tacitly 
confess our God/ 

" < I shidl soon/ she continued,-^* I 
shall soon know more of this/ She 
mused in silence some moments. . At 
last, < How awful are the dead !' said 
she ; * it is their tremendous knowledge 
tibat makes them so. They are in pos- 
session of that secret which so: many ages 
have been attempting to solve. Ah, 
Louisar-the wisest book that ever was 
written upon this subject^ what is it — 
compared with what ,1 shall shortly 
know?* 
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** In relating this, I cannot convey to 
jMNi any idea of the imppessiveness of 
her manner. To have seen the wrapt 
devotion of her countenance; to have 
heard the low and solemn tones of her 
voice, speaking in broken and inter- 
rupted sentences,'^ you would almost 
l^ve believed that it was permitted to 
Ibe dying to obtain a glimpse of the 
eternal truth which philosophers have 
panted after in vain. 

** But in speaking of her own death, 
softer emotions were excited ; and, snd* 
^enly falling from the train of elevated 
thoughts which had before inspired her, 
tears -filled her eyes, and, turning to 

r 

me,' 

<* * Sliall I live in your remembrance, 
Louisa/ said she, *- when this haiid (and 
she laid it impressively upon mine) when 
this hand is cold and motionless in the 
grave, will you think how warm it once 
was with life and. affection? WiH yon 
think of me— ^not as I was in my 
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hoars of anhappiness and gloom, but 
as you Jmve known me, in my happiest 
moments, and my best?' But seeing 
me deeply moved, she soothed me with 
the kindest expressions ; she reproached 
herself for thus . distressing me. * How 
selfish we are,' said she, ' to the very 
last ! We tax the love of our frienda 
to the utmost ; l¥e cling to it as thoi^h il 
could preserve lis froi^ the grave : bat 
death severs it from our grasp--«>and wc 
drop,p6werless — bereft!' 

<* < Do not oppress yourself with thaw 
sombre thoughts, my lov^' said I, de- 
sirous to tiirn her mind from the melan- 
jcholy to wiiich it appeared to tend. 

<< ^ I am not oppressed/ she replied/ 
« I ad) tranquil; Can the dying with sii^ 
verity say more than this?' 

<^ But, as if fearing that, this assarance 
might not sufficiently satisfy me of her 
composure, in a few .minutes she re* 
peated to. me again that her mind Wiul 
perfectly tranquil. 
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^ ^ And, Louisa^ believe me — and in 
this solemn moment, when it so deeply 
behoves me to search vigorouslj the 
very bottom <^ my heart before I ven- 
ture to testify of its wishes — I knovr 
that you will believe me, when I declare 
to you, that I would not, if it were pos- 
sible, return to the world, and live* I 
never was happy in the world. My 
career in it was fhort, indeed, but it was 
ful^ of woe/ 

<« < I never was fit for the world!' she 
Gcmtinued, after a few moments pause ; 
* I nursed in solitude the strong emottont 
of my soul, and I brought them into sor 
ciety to be the sport of cold-hearted 
fashionists, who acknowledge no senti- 
ment but universal selfishness ; covering 
their heartlessness with an exterior po- 
lish and fascination of address,, that se- 
duced my fancy even white tt^^pieased 
my judgment* And was it to Uiis ca-^ 
price of imagination' that I have sacri. 
ficed my health— -my happinm*— my 
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life? No— not my life-rLouisay 
let it be said I gave to it my life. I die 
by the dispensatioa of Providence — I 
was never destined to live long !' 

^ < It is not permitted to U8»' said It 
' to define our destiny ; but it is natural 
for all of us to fancy something peculiar 
in our own fate/ 

^ ^ But do you not belive, Louisa,' 
she replied^ * that there are created, 
here and there» beings apart from 
their kind— -mysteriously organized— » 
with boundless sympathies — ^but spurn** 
ing the dull realities of life — sighiqg-— 
aapiring after hi^piness-^and disap« 
pointed ever in the search— consuming 
away in the exhaustless fire of theif 
own souls?* 

«« Doubtless there are^' I replied; 
^ the case you have described^ is that 
of every person of genius, who has not 
dkcovered where true happiness alone 
is to be found ; and who has not turned 
to^ a divine use, those active, restless 
principles, which nothing less exaltM 
can long engage or satisfy/ 
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'^ * And haying ^iis turned them, 
Louisa, having thus found in heaven 
a resting place of' hope and happiness-— 
what is there left but to die ? To die 
and close this weary — weary pilgri'm- 

** Dejected as these, words sound**-*ther6 
was nothing like dejection in her man- 
tier. It was only that panting after' rest, 
which one 80 young in sorrow might be 
well supposed to feek She spoke no 
more for many minutes j but appeared 
to be absorbed in: contemptoting the 
heavens. 

<< Twilight had noW faded into night ; 
and I had more than once expressed a 
wish that slie would go in, fearing for 
her, the effects of the damp. 

** But the quickness of her apprehen- 
gion ! how it survives to the last ! 

** * The damp I Louisa,' and she gave 
me a medanchbly smile, 'that will not 
burtiTie/ 

<* She lingered yet some little time, 
and I became more earnest in my solt- 
citations. 
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•* * I feel reluctant,* said she, • to 
quit this scene. There is something in 
it that asisitnilates well with the feelings 
of a departing spirit. This ^le niooD- 
light—these long shadows — they are 
emblematic of the images we form 
hf futurity. Dark— shapeliess visions- 
blended with streams . of pensiva 
light; 

" * Dear Eh'za,* said I, as I clasped 
her hand in mine. * Are you not a little 
depressed to night ?* 

" * No, Louisd-i-I think not^-I knoir 
that I am not unhappy* But pray for 
moi my best friend; 

" I am a youthful traTeller in the wtiy/* 

^* A few Q^oments longer she remained, 
but in silence — in an attitude of suj>> 
plication— her hands clasped — her eyes 
uplifted— her lips bajf moving — but ut- 
tering no sound. Assuredly she felt 
that she was there for the last time—^and 
thut it was her last farewell she was 
giving to the face of natiire. 
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** She rose* suppoiting herself upon 
me. Once more she turned to gaze upon 
the starry firmameDt— then declining her 
head upon my shoulder — < Now let us 
go in, Louisa-— ' she said, * I am ex* 
hausted.' 

*^ When the candles were brought, I 
y^M shocked to perceive a decided alte- 
ration in her countenance for the worse. 

*' I asked her how she found herself? 

*^^I don't know^ Louisa— I ami not 
suffering — but I feel to-night as if I 
bad not long to remain/ 

** She soon complained of oppression 
and difficulty of breathing — ^and became 
restless— often expressing a wish to see 
my father. — ;He did not return till after 
she was gone to bed. She requested im- 
mediately to see him — I saw he was 
struck with the alarming change that 
had taken place in her appearance. In* 
deed it was now too evident to us both 
that she was actually dying. 

" She asked bim to read to her the last 
offices for the sick ; which he did, thou^ 
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with a voice frequently interrupted by 
emotion. Her behaviour in this trying 
scene, was uniformly devout and so- 
lemn — composed beyond my most san-^ 
guitie wishes, and as resigned to death^ 
as I can conceive it possible for human 

nature to be. 

** After the performance of these sacred 
duties, she spoke but little ; though she 
watched me attentively, and seemed 
pleased to have me near her, and to take 
hold of my hand j once or twice pressing 
it to her lips, and smiling upon me. She 
appeared desirous also, that m yfa-^ 
ther should remain with her, inquiring 
of me when he left the room for a 
short time, whether he would not re- 
turn? 

*^ She continued duribg the night, 
gradually sinking, but as gently as an 
infant falls asleep. The sun began to 
rise, and was already glancing its beams 
upon the window. I looked from it 
upon the glorious object. Never was 
seen a more enchanting morning ! The 



rly birds were flying about|i and sing- 
ing upon every bush and tree, as if they 
did not know how to contain themselves 
for joy, 

*' I sighed as I remembered my poor 
Eliza's desire to depart nnder the cheer- 
ing influence of daylight — alas ! her 
wishes were upon the eve of accomplish- 
ment! 

" I returned to my station by her 
bedside ; my father sat on the other 
tide — watching her with anxious solici- 
tude. 

" She appeared to have fallen into a 
slumber— but suddenly she pronounced 
my name. 

** I bent my head close to her^s, the 
better to distinguish her accents, now 
but faint and low. 

" * See how bright a day !' said she, 
* let me look at it/ I undrew the cur- 
tains of her bed,, and' of the window, 
and raised her iq my arms. 

'• She turned. her dying, eyes upon the 
light of Heaven — and then on me. I 
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pressed her hand to my lips ; it \^as wet 
with my tears. 

" * Oh, Louisa !' said she, * my guide— 
my tender friend — God for ever bless 
you ! — and you too, good Sir* — and she 
clasped with fervour my poor father's 
hand, who was affected to a degree I 
bad never seen in him before. 

" * God bless you both,' she again rc^ 
peated — gind, siliking on my bosom — 
Bhe heaved a deep sigh — another — and 
she was gone !^ 
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